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150,000 meais a year | 
to feed the hungry. | 
5000 hungry, 
homeless men are 
fed and given shelter, | 
ewuch year at 


St. Christopher's Inn. 











A $100.00 Meal Bond helps the Graymoor Friars carry 3 om ig | 
on this work of mercy for the less fortunate. Rd Paleo S ie) | 


Lest you be forgotten, the Friars, in gratitude / | $0 2 ‘ 
for your generosity, will have a set of ene we tag 2 
Gregorian Masses (a mass each day for [ER eid 
thirty days) said for the repose of your io) Clothes, , 
soul immediately after your death. @) ie 

If you would like to Know more about 
this work, we will be glad to send you 
a booklet on the St. Christopher’s Inn. 

Send bond subscriptions to the Father 


General, Graymoor, Garrison, N. Y. 


MEAL BONDS HELP FEED THE HUNGRY 
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This Month 


Pope John’s Letter. In his call for 
an ecumenical council, the HOLY 
F A THER has 


spiritual courage. His intention of 


shown tremendous 


promoting unity not only between 


Christians but also with non-Chris- 





tians is evident from the call for a St 


Peter’s from Vatican Gardens 


Council and from his efforts to re- 
move from liturgy passages which might cause offense to Jews and Moslems 
Last year the announcement of the new council (to be called II Vatican) 
took place on the last day of the Chair of Unity Octave. Shortly before this 
year’s Octave Pope John XXIII sent a letter to our Very Reverend Father 
General commending us for the promotion of the Octave and encouraging 
us to ever more strenuous effort in its propagation. Insofar as we feel that 
all our readers and benefactors have played a part in Graymoor’s unity 
apostolate, we feel that this wonderful letter of the Holy Father is some- 
thing in which they can rejoice together with us. Therefore, in the center- 
fold of this month’s Lamp we have exactly reproduced the letter with the 
signature of Pope John XXIII. 
Lay Missionaries Increase. The number of U.S. laymen on the missions 
is now over a hundred and they may be found in Ruanda-Urundi or 
Basutoland. In 1960 Apostles Bernard J. Lammers tells us about AID’s 
particular aims. Page 18. 


b In Public Schools. Most of America’s Catholic children are enrolled in 
public schools. In Catholics in Public Schools William J. Grace of Ford- 
ham University discusses the religious situation of these pupils. Page 14. 


Best Radio Program. At the last convention of the Catholic Broadcasters 

Association, Graymoor’s Ave Maria Hour won the award as the most 
outstanding religious drama on radio. In the photo below, Fr. Romanus 
Dunne, S.A., is shown receiving the Golden Bell Award from Ed Sullivan. 
During January, Father Romanus is busy making arrangements for the 
Chair of Unity Octave Devotions to be held in St. Patrick’s Cathedral, New 
York City, each evening from January 18-25 at 8 o'clock. 


NEXT MONTH IN THE LAMP: “The Role of the Catholic 
Press.” Gerard E. Sherry, editor of the Catholic Review of Baltimore, 
points out the purposes of Catholic newspapers and magazines. 


“Christian Science.” William J. Whalen focuses on the religious organi- 


zation started by Mary Baker Eddy. 











Finder of things lost 
Worker of miracles 
Helper in necessities 


INVOKE 
ST. ANTHONY 


A NEW NOVENA 
BEGINS 
EVERY TUESDAY 


“I promised publication in THE 
Lamp and a donation of $5.00 
to the Franciscan Friars to use 
as they see fit in honor of Our 
Lady and St. Anthony for the 
recovery of my daughter from 
a sudden and serious opera- 
tion. Tl always be grateful to 
them and to our merciful God.” 


Mrs. L.M.M. 


Send your petitions and donations to 


St. Anthony’s Bread for the poor to: 


GRAYMOOR FRIARS 


Graymoor, Garrison, N. Y. 
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LETTERS 





Keys 

Dear Father: Enclosed find check 
$1.00 for St. Anthony's Bread Fund in 
thanksgiving for a favor received through 


for 


his intercession. 

On to the supermarket I 
tripped and lost my house keys in the 
fall. I all without 
success went home quite discour- 
aged because losing the kevs caused so 
much inconvenience. That evening I 
prayed to St. Anthony to find the keys 
and next day I retraced my steps. There 
were my keys, hanging on a bush. Fa- 
ther, I was so happy and I feel certain 
that it through the powerful 
intercession of St. Anthony that this was 
possible. Mrs. H.B.G. 


my way 


searched over any 


and 


was only 


Chain and Medals 
Dear Father: Enclosed please find $2.00 
I promised St. Anthony 

Last night I discovered my chain had 
come open and the medals I had were 
My sister had given them to me 
last year before an When | 
realized they were missing I was about 
six miles from home. I asked St. Anthony 
to help me find them and this morning 
going out to catch the bus I looked for 
them. There they were, the 
mailbox on the corner. 

I wish to acknowledge publicly my 


gone. 


operation, 


down at 


thanks to St. Anthony who has never 
failed me when I needed him. M.G. 
Apartment 

Dear Father: Enclosed vou will find 
$10.00 I promised St. Anthony if he 


would pray tor me to se ll my home and 
find an Catholic 
Church. I also asked for prayers for my 
husband’s mental illness. 
Thanks to St. Anthony 


were answ ered. 


apartment near a 


my prayers 


Mrs. C.M. 


Apartment 
Dear Father: Kindly accept this check 
for the following intentions: $25 in pay- 
ment for getting an apartment which St. 
Anthony found fer us when it was im- 
possible to get a place, and $25 for many 
other favors received. Use it for the poor. 
If you have any way of publishing St. 
Anthony’s favors I would like to honor 
him by having it published. L.E.M. 


Lost Medal 


Dear Father: Last week I lost my silver 
Miraculous Medal. I prayed to Our Lady 





of the Miraculous Medal, St. Catherine 
and St. Anthony and promised a donation 
for the poor. Today I found my medal- 
it was a miracle for T found it in a place 
that I had not been when I lost it 


Mrs. J.G. 
Found 
Dear Father: About a month ago T lost 
some important papers. If they were 
found I promised St. Anthony and the 
Sacred Heart that I would give a little 
donation and have it printed in your 
magazine. I lost these papers about two 
months ago. I looked everywhere and 
was about to give up. 
To mv great SUTPprise I looked In a 


place where I had looked several times 
and did not see them 

Well, thanks to St. Anthony 
Sacred Heart. God bless you all. 


ind the 
Mrs Backs 


Paper 

Dear Father: A valuable paper was mis- 
laid. As usual we asked dear St. Anthony. 
I promised to have you publish his kind- 
ness when the paper was found. Please 
pray for my intentions. God bless your 


work. E.M.L. 
Job 
Dear Father: Inclosed is a small check 


I promised St. Anthony for finding my 
a good job. He secured this 


job a week ago and things working 


son-in-law 
are 
out fine. 

I would 


like to have this published 


in Tue Lamp. E.L.L. 
Wish Come True 

Dear Father: I have written before 
thanking St. Anthony for a favor re- 
ceived. I have asked to have the letter 


published. It has never been published. I 
hope this onc published in the 
Lamp as it would be a wish come true. 
St. Anthony has granted me a special 
favor and I am sending $5.00 in thanks- 
giving. I wish I could send more. We 
have one child three and a half years old 
and I was afraid we wouldn’t have any 
more children. I have prayed to St. 
Anthony for a long time asking him to 


can be 


intercede for me. Our wish has been 
granted—we will have another child in 
February, if all goes well, and I can 


never thank St. Anthony enough. He has 
failed me, in anything I have 


M.G.P. 


never 


asked. 


If you hove promised publication and your letter does not appear, do not become upset or worried. 
y 


You keep 


your promise once you send us the letter and give us permiss 


on to publish it 
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A burse is the estimated sum of money 
required for the education of a Graymoor 
Friar for the priesthood. 

Your contribution towards a burse en- 
ables this Friar to reach his goal—the 
priesthood. Is your patron saint among 
those listed below? You are invited to 
your heavenly namesake and at 
the same time help a Graymoor Friar 
advance to the priesthood. 


Honor your favorite Saint 


honor 





St. Joseph: 
RV, NY 





$10; Miss s 
SS. Dymphna & 
MM, N.Y 






Mrs H¢ 
Blessed Martin de Porres 
Mrs. KB, N.J $1; Mr 





IA, Mass., $1 
Sacred Shoulder 
Mrs. SB, N.Y $ 


2,400.95 


Our Lady of Lourdes: 2,262.05 
Anor 2. 


1,936.75 
Saud 


1,637.66 






‘i $ M 
Margaret of Scotland: 









’, N 2; Mr 

‘ y $1; M: 

, $1; Mrs. F i 2; JG. Calif., § 

Mrs 3, La. $1; Mrs. SG, Conn., $3; Mrs. ER 

La., $10; EM, Iowa, $5; Mrs. RP, N.J., $1 
i : . 830.50 
$25 

718.03 


610.00 
Minn., $5 





568.43 

Infant of Prague: 411.59 
RV, N.Y $i: LC, NY $2; M JM, Mich., 
$5; Mrs. TC. Fla., $8; Miss FB, O., $2 
St. Ann: — — 160.75 
RV. N.Y <4 
St. Germain ——— 125.00 
JH, N.Y., $1 2 
Our Lady of tie Atonement: 4,048.54 
Miss FF, L.I., N.Y., $1: Mrs. SJS, Mich., $5 
Our Lady of the Miraculous Medal: 2,690.95 
Mrs. MH, L.I., N.Y., $2; AH, Mich., $10 

) ~~ a SS 





Immaculate Conception: 
Mrs. IA, Mass., $1 


Holy Souls -caeansenmnnnage: ——. 786.70 
Mrs. JD, NY., 82 

St. Philomena ~—n S8000 
Miss MM, N Y., $1. 

St. Blase: arenas 93.25 
Miss LD, NY... 33 

Pius XIi: cee neneeceeeeee 31.00 

rs N.Y¥., $5. 


Space does not allow us to list all Burse 
donations. However, each donor is noti- 
fied that his donation is added to the 
Burse of his preference and that the 
Friars are grateful. 


SUPPORT A GRAYMOOR BURSE 





tmcomplekted 


LIRSES 


SAUL OF 


TARSUS was a 
Jew of Jews in appear- 
ance, intensity, and deter- 
mination to uphold the 
faith of his He 


may be pictured as the 


fathers. 


devout Jew of later times 
with his black beard and 
locks, bald 


penetrating eyes, 


side head, 
nerv- 
ously moving along heed- 
less of obstacles. 

He was a learned rabbi 
the feet of 
Gamaliel” during his stu- 
days, 
knowledge of the law and 
the prophets. His knowl- 
edge and love of Judaism 


who “sat at 


dent imbibing 


enabled him to say, 
“I made progress in the 
Jew’s religion above many 
of my equals in my own 


nation.” (Gal. 1:13) Saul’s 


love of Moses, of the Law, 
Jewish. Therefore he was hostile towards the followers of Christ 
and went forth among the synagogues “breathing out threaten- 
ings and slaughter against the disciples of the Lord.” (Acts, ¢.9) 

But a light appeared to him and a voice spoke to him: “I am 
Jesus whom thou persecutest.” He discovered that he had been 
fighting against God. And Saul’s reply was, “Lord, what will 
thou have me to do?” A transformation took place which gave 
to the world the apostle to whom we of the West can trace 


our faith. 


January 25, the Feast of St. Paul’s Conversion, also marks 
the close of the Chair of Unity Octave—a period of prayer 
begun by the Graymoor Friars for the conversion of the whole 
world. Therefore, this month we ask you to consider the Burse 
in honor of St. Paul, the Apostle of the Gentiles. Tt 


THAT ALL 


and of the synagogue was genuinely 


MAY 
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WE OPEN OUR ARMS... 


by Trrus CRranny, 5.A. 


() the final day of the Chair of Unity Octave, 


1959, Pope John XXIII electrified the Catholic 


world by announcing a new council of the Church. 


The announcement was not unfitting, for he had 


spoken so often of Unity during the first three 


months of his pontificate. It seemed. moreover, that 
he deliberately chose January 25. the feast of the 
Conversion of St. Paul, and the last day of the 
Octave, which he called “a dear and providential 
custom.” 

Last year His Holiness displayed singular interest 
in the prayer movement which Fr. Paul began at 
Graymoor in 1908. On the first day of the Octave, 
the feast of the Chair of St. Peter at Rome, His 
Holiness offered Mass for the intentions of the 
Octave. He celebrated Holy Mass in the famous 
Capranica College in Rome with the professors and 
seminarians in attendance. In a short talk he said: 
Never perhaps has the way been so strait by which 
men must enter, as St. Matthew writes; this means 
to enter by it requires will power and abnegation. 
But if all of us act as the Lord wants us to do, as 
He hopes and expects us to do, then there will be 
many who will enter His fold, into the peace of His 
heart, into the unity of His teaching. Two days later 
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JOHN XXIII 
Pope of Unity 





when he visited the hospice for aged and infirm 
priests on Monte Mario, he asked for prayers for his 
intentions during the Octave. 

When first elected to the throne of St. Peter, the 
Sovereign Pontiff spoke of his affection for all the 
members of the Church, both of the East and of 
the West. Then he added: We open our arms to all 
those separated from this Apostolic See. . . . We 
ardently desire that they return to the house of a 
common Father and We repeat the words of the 
Divine Redeemer: Holy Father, keep them in Thy 
name whom Thou hast given Me, that they might 
be One as We are. He asked that this return to the 
Barque of Peter might be “as soon as possible with 
the inspiration and help of divine grace.” 

At his coronation on the feast of St. Charles 
Borromeo (November 4) the Holy Father spoke of 
the zeal of the Good Shepherd which is ready for 
every undertaking, no matter how daring, straight- 
forward, constant, even unto the supreme sacrifice: 
‘The Good Shepherd lays down his life for his 
sheep. The Pope assumes his role of shepherd from 
Christ Who gave His life upon the Cross, the Good 
Shepherd laying down His life for His flock. Many 
popes of the first three centuries of the Church’s 
history fulfilled this office in literal fashion. They 
died as martyrs, defending the Church and its teach- 
ing against the heresy, apostasy, and paganism. 
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Through every age the popes have served as watch- 
men of the flock of Christ, standing in the forefront 
Our Holy 


of shepherd today. 


Father continues that traditional role 
Perhaps the challenge is even 
than in the early days of the Church 
flock of Christ numbers a half-billion 


There is no time for complacency or smugness 


greater now 


because the 
souls. 


or indifference; Catholics must not indulge in the 


consolation of numbers—the salvation of the souls of 


men is still the great adventure of creatures upon 


this earth, no matter how great the progress of 


science. The Holy Father has said that his principal 
role as Pope is his office as Good Shepherd watching 
flock entrusted to his care. 
at the 


areas of the 


over the 


How his{ heart must ache tragic situation 
of the 


lands behind the lron Curtain Catholics are carrying 


Church in so many world. In 


great burdens; in the great vastness of China 36 
nationalist bishops, cutting 
Mystical Body. 
No wonder the Pope spoke of schism as a word that 


And 


how desperate is the need for priests in all of Central 


priests have become 


themselves off from the unity of the 


“almost burns our lips and wounds our heart.” 
and South America. 


Our Holy Father has 
There is a striking story 


an immense love for souls. 


told about him when he 
was leaving Bulgaria for a new post in Constanti- 


nople. It was Christmas, 1935; hearts were heavy as 


d (‘ 


On January 25, 





he bade the people farewell. He thanked them for 
the funds that they had given him and then spoke to 
them of the Irish custom of placing a candle in the 
Holy 
if not at the inn. 


window on Christmas Eve to show the Family 
that there was room for them there, 
Anywhere I go in the world, he said, if someone in 
need from Bulgaria passes my house at night, he 
will find a lighted lamp in the window. Knock— 
knock ... I will not ask if you are a Catholic or not 
If you are from Bulgaria, that is enough. Two broth- 
erly arms will embrace you and the warm heart of a 
friend will make a feast for you, because such is the 
charity of the Lord, Whose graces have sweetened 
my life during my residence in Bulgaria during the 
past 10 years 

That love of the Pope burns in his heart for all 
the peoples of the earth. It is not Bulgaria, 
that are now his concern. The 
object of his Christ-like love. 
and to the 
number 


or the 
countries of Europe 
entire world is the 
It reaches out to 500 million Catholics 
orthodox who almost 
to the 250 


and to other uncounted legions. 


other sheep—to the 
200 million, to the 


million Protestants, 


325 million Moslems, 


Love of souls has inspired him to call a new 
2lst in the 
summoned to deal 


second Vatican Council, the 
Church. It will be 
with important matters, 


council, the 
history of the 
such as church discipline 


and a reform of canon law; it may deal with special 


To) 


ar 
1959, Pope John, after having preached at the Church of St. <a enneulal to the world the coming General Council 


2 





THAT 


ALL MAY BE 
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Pontiff 


and children 


By visiting Roman hospitals in December the 


Christmas cheer to men, women 


teaching, e.g., relating to Our Lady. By the positive 
design of the Holy Father it will deal with Christian 
Unity and it may become the greatest meeting in 
the history of the Church and of the world. 

Other councils have dealt specifically with ques 
tions of unity, such as the second Council of Lyons 
in 1274 and the Council of Florence in 1439, but the 
effects they achieved were not long-lasting. The last 
general council was that of the Vatican in 1870. Its 
most famous act was the definition of papal infalli- 
bility and of the primacy of the Roman Pontiff. The 
coming council might be called an application of this 
sublime and sacred office by which the Pope will 
strive to bring back or prepare the way for the 
return of the millions separated from the Apostolic 
See. More than 3500 prelates will be invited to take 
part in the meeting. 

Recently the Holy Father to 
Matthias Wehr of Trier, Germany, where the tunic 


wrote Bishop 
believed to be the robe of Christ was exposed for 
veneration. The Pope referred to the seamless robe 
of the Master as a symbol of the unity of the Church; 
he asked that the exposition of the relic might inspire 
the faithful to prayer and sacrifice for the cause of 
reunion. His Holiness also changed the prayer of 
Consecration to the Sacred Heart of Jesus by omit- 
ting reference to the Jews and Moslems, lest they 
consider it a harsh reference. In such little ways is 
he seeking to establish the atmosphere for unity. 

The faithful can share in the cause of unity and 
prepare for the council especially by prayer. The 
Chair of Unity Octave in January offers a providen- 
tial means of helping to attain both objectives. Pope 
John has indicated a special interest in the Octave, 
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50 
hope for reunion can be increased by the prayers 
sacrifices, and charity of all the faithful for the eight 
days of January 18-25. His hope will be further in- 
creased by daily prayer and good works for this 
to the Heart of Christ and the 
Immaculate Heart of Our Lady t 


begun at Graymoor more than vears ago. His 


cause so close 


.».» FOR WHAT UNITES 
by DeSaLes STANDERWICK, S.A 
Ye loly American 
might look with envy at Angelo Giuseppe Roncalli 


Because 35 per cent of the world’s population uses 


now-famous characters in the | 


English either as a native or a second tongue. 


English-speaking peoples, like the characters in that 
book, disdain the other languages 
of the earth 


and sometimes 


the peoples ) But Monsignor Roncalli 


appointed first to Bulgaria, then to Turkey and to 
Greece, and thence to France, was soon at home in 
each of these lands, having started to learn the 
respective languages almost as soon as he arrived 


“Elementary,” you might shout back at me, but not 
so elementary that the United States has not jeop 
ardized its reputation and its influence in foreign 
countries from the presence in these lands of repre- 
sentatives who did not know and would not learn 
the language of the country in which they were 
working. 
But 


start in an off-the-worn-path town in Italy belies the 


Angelo Roncalli’s unassuming and_ prosaic 
innate wisdom and tact of the man. This wisdom 
and tact, exploited to their fullest in delicate inter- 
national crises, become prominent character traits 
when we think of his amazing convocation of an 
Ecumenical Council which will deal with the per- 
ennial and sore question of the reunion of people 
outside the Fold with the One, Catholic 


Church. 


Suppose we listen first to what this man, who 


True, 


constantly and consistently has looked upon himself 
as a father and pastor to those under his care, has 
said. Then we shall look at some of the actions that 
to the 
conclusion that, if success is not the result of the 
Council's efforts, it will not be the fault of Pope 
John XXIII. 

As Patriarch of Venice, Angelo Roncalli liked to 
think of himself in these terms: “I stand for what 
And I hold at a distance all that which 
divides.” This frame of mind is beginning to exist, 
at least in a theoretical state, in the hearts of all 
men. The danger of the world’s population being 


have flowed from these words and come 


unites. 


wiped out by fearsome hydrogen bombs; the recent 
terror-propaganda of an earth teeming with unfed 
people by the billions; the immediate nearness of 
everyone through the jet age; the not-so-puny at- 
tempts of man as such to reach beyond his own 
planet into unknown and perhaps hostile worlds— 
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these and countless other international strains have 
presented man with the idea and the fact of the 
solidarity of human beings. Everyone longs to be 
at-one with his fellow-strugglers. But apathy and 
nationalism and greed prevent individual men from 
rising, rocket-like, above the divisions that separate 
us, until one does come in our midst and does rise, 
and proclaims, “I stand for what unites.” 

And in the same vein, when Angelo Roncalli was 
Apostolic Delegate to Turkey 
“I believe in the strength of 


and Greece, he said, 
charity and love in 
international affairs.” For too many vears the nations 
of the world have resorted to bestial force to achieve 
their too-often evil goals. The 20th century, despite 
its all-embracing and all-destructive conflicts, has 
seen the rise of international charity, cooperation, 
help, and efforts towards a mutual betterment among 
the peoples of the world. We are discovering a basic 
sameness and even likeableness in each other, as, for 
example, when our diplomats and politicians meet 
the Russian people on non-formal, non-military, non- 
political levels. Monsignor Roncalli discovered this 
sameness and likeableness of people vears and years 
ago. He has shown all his life that charity can step 
the the 


upset and act as a sweetening and softening agent. 


into midst of most delicate international 

It was in Buigaria that Delegate Roncalli was 
commonly called “The Monsignor whose approach 
is: ‘Let us have good will for one another.” The 
smile and gracious attitude that continually grace 
his presence are outward aspects and proofs of his 
good will towards all men, a good will he exercised 
especially in his dealings with non-Catholics. 

The problem of religious unity with which Pope 
John is at present so concerned resolves itself into 


two main divisions: the reunion of the millions of 





Before meeting Cardinals Cushing and Agagianian at centenary of 
American College, Pope John had given his first speech in English 


Orthodox peoples in eastern Europe; the reunion 
of the Protestants in the western world. Pope John 
is in the most favorable position in regard to the 
Orthodox. Ten years in Bulgaria and 10 years in 
Turkey and Greece (in which countries Catholics 
are in the extreme minority) have acquainted him 
with the language, customs, beliefs, attitudes. and 
difficulties of the Orthodox. More important than 
this is the esteem and love these Orthodox feel for 
Pope John because, during his entire stay among 
them, he never failed to talk and visit with them, 
help them, be friendly to them, love them. In all 
these countries one of the more important items on 
his agenda was the visiting of every parish, as far 
as possible, under his care. These travels brought 
him into contact with thousands of people of the 
Orthodox faith—not only the Patriarchs and priests 
and leaders, but the unseen and unnoticed people 
who, unaware of the historical and political issues 
involved, saw in this man of God only a friend and 
a helper. 
Monsignor Ronealli’s great friendliness and 
charity exhibited themselves during the shattering 
war years when he used all his energy and power 
the 


combatants, whose pain he made his own. What a 


to alleviate sufferings of soldiers and non- 
man’s religion was did not concern the great heart 
of this man. Like the Divine Redeemer before him, 
he turned to whoever of God’s children was in need. 
It is no small wonder that the people of Bulgaria 
and Turkey and Greece hold him in such veneration. 

The Catholic world can feel confident that the 
tact and sincerity and wisdom of its new father will 
offer to the Orthodox and Protestant worlds new and 
their 


weighty reasons for reconsidering seriously 


position outside a Church that (Cont. on page 30) 





When Pope John visited the Hospital of the Infant Jesus in Rome 
several of the Graymoor Friars from Sant’ Onofrio’s were present 
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This year Ecumenism is going to be talked about 


more than ever before—Here the Director of the 


Chair of Unity Octave explains its Catholic meaning 


Wraat Xs 
Catholic 
ESCurmexrraism 2 


by EDWARD HANAHOE, S.A. 


HE term “Ecumenism” is often heard these 
days: both Catholics and non-Catholics use it 
but with different ideas in mind. Yet they 
converge, in a general way, on the reunion 
of Christendom as a certain combination of projects, 
plans and theories looking to unity. From that point 
on, they differ widely. The term itself, as used in 
this connection, is a product of this century deriving 
from the “Ecumenical Movement,” i.e., the Protes- 
tant enterprise which is now embodied in the World 
Council of Churches. They desire to find the way 
towards unity and they meet periodically to discuss 
ways and means of achieving it. The Catholic Church 
has the answer to their quest and the way it explains 
this answer is what is called Catholic Ecumenism. 
In order to explain Catholic Ecumenism, it will 
be useful to discuss the wider context of which it 
forms a part. The mission of Our Lord, which He 
received from His Eternal Father, was one of recon- 
ciliation and unity. St. Paul wrote: “For it has 
pleased God the Father that in him all his fullness 
should dwell, and that through him he should recen- 
cile to himself all things, whether on the earth or in 
the heavens, making peace through the blood of his 
cross.” (col. 2: 19-20.) In another place, he wrote: 
“,..And this his good pleasure he purposed in him 
to be dispensed in the fullness of the times: to re- 
establish all things in Christ, both those in the 
heavens and those on the earth.” (Eph. 1: 9-10.) 


fp\HE mystery of the Redemption involved more 

than the payment of the infinite debt of sin upon 
the Cross; it involves also the application of the 
fruits of the Redemption to the souls of individual 
men throughout all the ages of time and _ their 
incorporation into one visible society variously 
called the Family of God, the Kingdom of God, the 
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Mystical Body of Christ, the Catholic Church (dif- 
When St. 
Paul wrote “reestablish all things in Christ” the 


ferent titles for one and the same reality ) 


original Greek text uses an expression which means 
“bringing all up into the headship of Christ,” i.e., 
incorporation of all into the one Church of which 
Christ is the Head. We are reconciled to God in 
Christ by being incorporated into and persevering 
in that Body of which He is the Head and through 
His Body enter into eternal salvation. 


tT should be apparent, then, that the plan of God 

for the salvation of the human race in and through 
Christ is one and universal. That is to say, as Christ 
is one, the Body of which He is Head must also be 
one. There is only one Church. As the economy of 
the Redemption extends to the whole human race, 
the Church must also be universal—destined for all 
men. There must be one and the same religious 
society throughout the whole world. What is more, 
since this one divine society is visible, it is also 
historical; since it is also historical, it is also capable 
of identification. How can it be identified? The 
principle of identification is Peter, the visible foun- 
dation stone of the Church. As the foundation lasts 
as long as the building it supports and this building 
is to last until the end of the world, the identifica- 
tion will always be the same: to be united to Peter 
is to belong to the very same society to which the 
Apostles themselves belonged—the Body of which 
Christ is head. 

This unity, universality and identity of the 
Church are not of human achievement but of divine 
gift. The fact that throughout the whole world some 
400,000,000 souls unite in the profession of one faith, 
use the same sacraments, and obey the same leaders 
is not to be explained simply by the fact that they 
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all happen to agree or that the human personality 
of the leaders is so strong as to command the highest 
loyalty. No. It is because the Holy Spirit, as the Soul 
of the Church, welds them together in the one Body 
and sustains its unity by divine power. Men may 
freely withdraw from the Church, but they do not 
sunder it into several distinct parts; they may place 
themselves outside it, but they do not divide it. 

The universality of the Church is also a divine 
gift. By that we 
divinely commissioned to spread and eventually to 
Make disciples of all 


nations; | am with you all days even to the consum- 


mean there is only one Church 
incorporate the whole world. 


mation of the world.” There is no evidence that God 
has changed His mind. His unconditional commis- 
sion will be infallibly achieved: “I am with you.” 

It is likewise with the identity of the Church. 
lhe stability of the Church built upon Peter does not 
lie simply in the strength, intelligence and sanctity 
of those who hold his office, but on divine support. 
“The very gates of Hell shall not prevail against it.” 
History has born out the fact that the Chair of Peter 
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has been sustained by God in spite of the frailties of 
men and the strength of the opposition. 

We have not left the theme of Ecumenism, for 
what we have explained is an essential part of it 
Indeed, it is its foundation. Ecumenism in its widest 
sense is the notion of spreading throughout the 
world. Ecumenical means universal. It means, then 
the reconciliation of men with God through the 
application to their souls of the fruits of the Redemp 
tion and their incorporation into the one society 
the Mystical Body of Christ, that is, the 
Catholic Church. This process is to continue with 


namely 


the objective of one world-wide fold under one 
shepherd—“to reestablish all things in Christ.” 

Is that all there is to be said of Catholic Ecu- 
menism? No. As we pointed out in the beginning, 
the occasion for our using the term was the fact 
that the Protestant movement towards unity is called 
the “Ecumenical” Movement and that our answer to 
their quest is what we call Catholic Ecumenism. 
These men of the highest personal integrity, sin- 


cerely devoted to Our Lord, (Cont. on page 29) 
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Symbolized by this picture of St. Peter’s Square is the undivided flock. The obelisk suggests the historical connection with the Apostles 
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Pope John's First Year Jus 

Long before Pope John XXIII had completed the first year of his pontificate, he 
had struck among the faithful a note of candor and optimism. By traveling > Long- 
through the streets of Rome to give out alms and blessings to the members of his  [babor | 
family of parishioners, by his speeches filled with a spirit of fatherly under- labore: 
Standing, and by his straightforward pastoral concern for all his children— govern 


street-cleaners, convicts, hospitalized children—he displayed a delightful spirit ]is alr 
which circulated throughout the Church and the world. 

With regard te the administration of the Church, the present Holy Father 
has had two consistories in which he has raised the College of Cardinals to a Res 
new high. Four of these Cardinals—the latest being Archbishop Meyer of Chicago 





>This 
and Archbishop Muench of Fargo, North Dakota—have been Americans. With regard Year's 
to the Church itself and its future expansion, Pope John XXIII, by summoning is req 
an ecumenical council, has encouraged everyone to meditate more seriously on caught 
Christ's words: "That they all may be one." 
"Murder" in the Shrine Tig 
Some weeks ago we were privileged to witness in Boston's Holy Cross Cathedral >Pola 
the new opera, “Assassinio nella Cattedrale," based on T. S. Eliot's verse-play, and 8 
"Murder in the Cathedral." St. Thomas a Becket was martyred in twelfth-century citie 
England. On his Feast Day, December 29, this brilliant opera by Ildebrando on Pe 
Pizzetti will be performed at Washington's National Shrine of the Immaculate POPS: 
Conception. Catho 

influ 
A "Catholic Vote"? | _ 
PAs the political candidates speed up their travels and speech-making, the the B 
question as to whether there is an assured "Catholic vote" for a Catholic candi- nuns 
date and an assured non-Catholic vote against the Catholic candidate is being conti 
Studied. Writing in the Saturday Review, Elmo Roper, public-opinion analyst, the 1 


thinks that there is enough bigotry in the nation to cause at least six per cent 
of voters to abandon the party of their choice in order to vote against a 

Catholic candidate for President or Vice President. He does not seem to think, Me: 
on the other hand, that a Catholic candidate could count on getting any signifi- 
cant amount of Catholic votes simply because of the Candidate’s being a Catholic. | ™Cha 


It this is true, it points out some important facts. Among Catholics there Amer: 
is a legitimate diversity of opinion in political, cultural, and civic matters. As cl 
On one thing alone Catholics may not differ: on their devotion and loyalty to know 
their Church and its Divine Mission. Ther 

opin 


Up in the Air 


®One of the questions to be answered before receiving a United States passport 


Th 


is the following: “Are you now a member of the Communist Party (Write ‘yes' To 
or 'no').” Of recent months certain people have been sending in passport read 
applications to the State Departmert without answering the above question. If have 


such persons (you can guess who they are) are later asked why they did not answer you 
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the question, they allege the following reason: “Because it had been decided 
by the Supreme Court that the State Department had no authority or power 
to ask the question.” 

The strange fact of the matter is that the Supreme Court deprived the 
State Department of the right to determine who is and who is not entitled to a 
passport, but it did not give that right to any department of government. 
How long can we go on without the United States being able to decide inte whose 
hands passports are going to fall? 


Justice for Migrant Workers 


»>Long-needed changes to protect out-of-state farm workers have been proposed by 
Labor Secretary James P. Mitchell. If these changes are adopted, these wandering 
laborers will be guaranteed a minimum standard in wages and housing. The 
government would also prevent the recruiting of out-of-state workers where there 
is already a labor surplus. 


Resolutions? 


>This is a time for soul-searching in all forms of entertainment. With New 
Year's coming, an examination of conscience together with appropriate resolutions 
is required activity for everyone. To do the breast-beating after getting 

caught is to put the cart before the horse. 





Tighter Controls 


Poland has been the only satellite country which manifests intellectual ferment 
and a spontaneous expression of the ideals of freedom. One still sees in the 
cities long queues of people in front of book stores, particularly when the book 
on sale contains a veiled attack on Moscow or on Communism in general. Further- 
more, the churches are full for Sunday Masses, for Poland is still a staunch 
Catholic country. In Warsaw, Cracow, Lodz and Poznan brilliantly edited and 
influential Catholic newspapers regularly make their appearance. 

How long will these few freedoms—the basic gains of October, 1956— 
persist? There are recent signs that the censor has become stricter. Against the 
Church, also, more pressure is being exerted. Efforts are being made to oust 
the Bishop of Kielce; several priests have been jailed on trumped-up charges; 
nuns have been deprived of schools which they themselves built. If the atmosphere 
continues to get darker, we must by prayer and communication strive to keep open 
the lifeline of religion and freedom. 


Message for Decency 


Charles H. Keating Jr., of Cincinnati, has a message for all responsible 
American citizens whose towns are dirtied up by sellers of obscene literature. 
As chairman of the National Citizens for Decent Literature he wants everybody to 
Therefore, since the laws are adequate, it requires only an aroused public 
opinion to get the job of cleaning up the newsstands into operation. 





The Lamp Lights 


To the question, "What changes would you like to see in THE LAMP?" 70% of our 
readers who were questioned said: “We like THE LAMP exactly as it is." If you 
have received this month's special UNITY ISSUE and are not a subscriber, we suggest 
you fill out blank on page 29. You too will like THE LAMP “exactly as it is." 
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the MINICTR 





POLAR: The Bishop of northern 
Manitoba takes to the skies in 
order to visit remote sections 

of his immense diocese 





AT SEA: On a U.S. Navy 

the Chaplain offers Mass fd 
servicemen as the waves of ARTIME: & 
South Pacific roll quietly bypr Il while 
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" iuuaeeURAL: Crops and livestock are given the blessings of the Church JUNGLE: Natives of New Guinea receive Holy Communion in the 
Rogation Day ceremonies held in country areas each spring chapel of a U.S. hospital in the interior of the Oceanic island 


The Vocation of a Priest is to bring Christ into the world . . . to 


bring Light where there is darkness . . . Joy where there is sadness 


aves of ARTIME: Belgian priests cross a bridge wrecked by bombs in World URBAN: A priest from a nearby church administers last rites to a 


ietly bypr Il while U.S. Army engineers—visible behind priests—inspect damage child fatally injured when struck by a car on a Hewlett, L.I., street 
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In order to give their children a truly 


Christian education Catholics build 


religious schools—But what about the 


two-thirds who are in public schools? 


CATHOLICS 


IN PUBLIC SCHOOLS 





by WILLIAM J. GRACE 





HERE has been comparatively little investi- 
gation of what are the problems of Catholic 


parents with children in the public school or 

of what this type of education means for the 
children themselves in relation to the Church in 
America. 

The average Catholic magazine and even the 
average sermon give the impression that it is the 
normal thing for Catholic parents to send _ their 
children to parochial schocls and even to Catholic 
high schools. Actually this is not the normal thing 
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at all for two-thirds of our children, and | suspect 
that the assumption that it is springs from the fact 
that most priests, brothers, nuns, have actually been 
educated in Catholic schools, and tend to assume 
that most other Catholics are. 

We don't really know very much about the long- 
term struggles, achievements, failures of the Catholic 
student’s religious life in the public school atmos- 
phere. What percentage are lost to the Church or 
only retain a nominal connection with it? How many 
are active lay apostles? How many are totally un- 
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The public school is generally top-flight in plant and equipment 


affected by their environment—having no more effect 
on them than riding the subway, watching television, 
or eating a national brand breakfast food? 


ERTAIN facts are, however, perfectly clear even 
C if we do not examine them or give them much 
publicity. It is an established fact, for example, that 
the average Catholic parent, whether he wants to or 
not, is obliged to contend with public school edu- 
cation. 

The latest national census indicates that there 
are 14,000,000 Catholics in this country age 14 or 
under. It would be reasonable to assume at least an 
additional 1,000,000 between the age of 14 and the 
normal school-leaving age. 

Of the 15,000,000 Catholic children, Catholic 
schools can only take care of 5,000,000 of them, one- 
third. Figures released in 1957 from the National 
Catholic Welfare Conference indicated a hundred 
per cent expansion of Catholic schools by 1960 over 
1945, with 4,000,000 in grade schools, 800,000 in Cath- 
olic high schools. Latest figures show that these fore- 
casts were more than justified. The National Catholic 
Educational Association states that last autumn (1959) 
there were 4,173,588 pupils in the Catholic grade 
schools; 841,414 in Catholic high schools. 


M\1eE statistical situation, if not the ideal one for 
| the Catholic child, is to attend public school in a 
large urban area, the place of concentration of Catho- 
lic people. A Catholic school in a smaller town area 
may have no insuperable problem in meeting its 
responsibility of finding a place for any Catholic 
child who wants to attend, but in a large city the 
problem is quite different. Again in suburban and 
“exurbanite” neighborhoods where money is compara- 


Bre, og Ree” 


In religious attitudes the public school is “neutralist” or secular 
tively plentiful, the population less dense and more 
sensitive to educational needs, conditions are very 
different. Added to the normal Catholic problem of 
financing and staffing is the recent phenomenon of 
“city blight’—a condition where the heart of the city 
is populated by the many underprivileged and the 
few very wealthy. 

The Catholic school, in relation to a sociological 
state of facts and quite independent of its wishes in 
the matter, is a “selective” school. A great many more 
Catholics want to attend than actually can. How the 
Catholic school “selects” its students is by no means 
uniform—whether on the basis of brains, “good” Cath- 
olic families, the use of the envelope system. first 
come first served, and so on. But it is bound to be 


selective on a haphazard level if not a systematic one. 


BYIOUSLY a psychological wound results both to 
| ste and child if the Catholic school rejects a 
child. The parent’s position is degraded, because, 
after all, he should be able to “select” a school rather 
than be “selected.” The effect on the child is apt to 
be worse, especially if he is under the impression that 
he has a duty to go to a Catholic school, and the 
Catholic school can’t “take” him. 

Another unfortunate result of “forced” selectivity 
is the undermining of family unity. In a large family, 
some children go to a variety of Cathelic schools, 
some to public schools. This is particularly evident 
on the high school level. Only one half of the Catho- 
lic children graduating from Catholic grade schools 
will go on to a Catholic high school; only one out of 
six Catholics attend Catholic high schools. One child 
might be admitted to one school at one end of the 
city, another at the opposite end, another attends 


the public school. (Cont. on page 27) 
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GRAYMOOR 





SAN is 81 years old 
She lives alone in a very small house 
in Miyagino, a town where people 
their making the 
tired paddy fields yield their annual 
harvest of 


KoBAYASHI YONE 


earn livelihood by 


rice. Age has drained her 
wrinkled face of all color and dimmed 
And yet, despite the 
heavy price of old age, it is as if God 
has permitted all this so that Koba- 
yashi San’s “soul might see” all the 
more clearly. The story of how Koba- 
San began her study of the 
Catholic Faith is but another of the 
wonderful stories of Grace. 

It all happened early in the spring 
when into 
crystal tears and sends the country- 
side of Gora into a melody of tinkling 
water. Fr. Pacificus Von Essen, S.A., 
the pastor of St. John’s Church, Gora, 
was hiking up the mountainside, re- 
turning from a weekly Communion 
call to Ranko San (a dear little victim 
who brought more grace into 
Gora parish by her suffering than 
people will ever realize). The grade 
of the mountain is steep and Father 
paused about halfway up to view the 
scenery of the valley—not to mention 
the need of catching that extra breath. 

Just as he began to climb again a 
little old woman came hobbling down 


her eyesight 


yashi 


the ice begins to soften 


has 


MISSIONS 


the mountain in her “geta” (wooden 
with a walking stick in her 


and 


clogs 
hand. The woman was so small 
won Fa 
ther’s sympathy and he spoke to her 
She smiled warmly; old age had not 


W hen he 


asked her the usual questions of where 


aged that she immediately 


robbed her of her kindness 


she lived and what her name was, she 
told Father that she lived in the next 
town and that her name was Koba- 
Chey spoke further until Koba- 
vashi San told of her great loneliness 
Fr. Pacificus told her that there was 
indeed a great deal of loneliness in the 
world but that if people knew more 
about Christ and His Blessed Mother, 
there would be far less. When he of- 
fered to teach her something about 
Christ, Kobayashi San welcomed the 
opportunity. Father promised that his 
catechist would stop at her home the 
following week. 

The week the catechist did 
stop at Kobayashi San’s house and the 
little old woman had not forgotten 
the meeting on the mountainside the 
week previous. In fact, Kobayashi San 
still talks about that first meeting. 
The catechist spoke in general about 
the Catholic Faith, and Kobayashi San 
listened attentively. There was little 
difficulty for her to accept the truths 


vashi 


next 


Kobayashi Yone San with catechist 
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Father Pacificus and convert 


of the Faith as they were unfolded to 
like tapestry of 
golden threads. She believed immedi- 
ately; it was as if Kobayashi San had 
been waiting all her life for the mes- 
sage now being given to her. 

Well, the day of baptism for Koba- 
yashi San was set as soon as she was 
strong enough to get around again. 
On the morning of the baptism, Mera 
San, the catechist, hastened down the 
mountain to get the old woman ready 
to come to the Mission, since Koba- 
yashi San is very forgetful. But when 
she reached the two-room house, to 
her great surprise Mera San found the 
house was empty. It was only later 
that she learned that Kobayashi San 
had not forgotten the most important 
day of her life, and in her eagerness 
had come to the Mission, unknown to 
anyone, an hour and a half before 
time. 

Because of her very advanced years, 
Father thought it would be appropri- 
ate to give Kobayashi San the name 
of Anna for her baptismal name. He 
explained to her that Anna was the 
name of the 


her one glorious 


grandmother of our 
The good St. Anne 
must have been pleased to have this 


Blessed Saviour 


most recent Christian named after 


her because, just a few days before 
the baptism, Father received a color- 
ful picture of St. Anne from a young 
man in New York who had sent him 
some religious prints for the Sunday 
Schools. He framed the picture and 
presented it to Kobayashi San as a 
remembrance of the happiest day in 
her life. 








A Letter from 
His Holiness Pope John xxur 
to 
Ve Rev. Angelus Delahunt 
Superior General 


Craneisean rian of the Atonement 
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MOSTLY FOR WOMEN 


Wuen a croup of 100 American 
women “marched” on Washington re- 
cently, they blunt 
opinions. What they said will vitally 
affect America’s 50 
for whom they acted as spokesmen. 

Chosen as delegates to the 2nd 
Annual Better Living 
their goal was to determine just what 


expressed some 


million families, 


Congress on 


American families really want in their 
homes as a result of new living pat- 
terns. 

The Final Report of the Congress, 
recently published, shows that Ameri- 
can women firmly believe in 
tional and spiritual aspects of the 
home over and above material values. 
They want more discipline for their 
children, but they also want to give 
them free rein to their talents. They 
want their homes less uniform, but 
blending with the neighborhood; they 
want individuality but not “flashy” 
design in their houses. 

They want more electrical outlets, 
and a diagram of the plumbing. They 
want bigger and better freezers, more 
closet space and a patio for outdoor 
living. They prefer natural to imita- 
tion wood. 

Subjects that came under the micro- 
scope ranged from budgets to plumb- 
ing, education to leisure. They found 
much to criticize: kitchen windows 
and cabinets are too high; most drap- 
eries won't close; too much landscap- 
ing destroys old trees. They want 
“ordinary housewife language” in 
manufacturers’ tags; they find that 
“self-polishing waxes” are not really 
self-polishing; they want a functional 
uncluttered U or L-shaped kitchen, 
with more counter and storage space, 
and a view from the window. 

Most of the women want built-in 
appliances, wood is preferred to steel 
in kitchen cabinets. Adjustable shelves 
for appliances, a removable liner for 
ovens and an old-fashioned pantry 
for storage were other expressed 
needs. 

The composite delegate to the Con- 
gress on Better Living emerges as a 
keen, many-faceted individual 
to cope with diverse problems in 
plumbing, interior decoration, land- 
scape gardening, yet never allows 
her down-to-earth approach to deflect 
her from human values. 

“Being ‘better off’ doesn’t neces- 
sarily financially,” 
delegate. “The children in our neigh- 


emo- 


able 


mean said one 


borhood with the least money have 
most to offer.” 

In their husbands, America’s young 
homemaker seeks dependability, re- 
sponsibility and understanding; ideal- 


ly, a sense of humor, patience and 
tolerance as well. 

They themselves try to be patient 
and understanding, sweet and gentle. 
They 
basis for a good family life 

Children, the delegates to the Con- 
Better 


more attention, more discipline and a 


want emotional stability as a 


gress on Living agreed need 
sharper set of values than they have 
Home should be the 
primary source for spiritual, moral and 


work 


been receiving 


sex education; parents should 


POPE PIUS XIl 
He begs 
no eulogy 
recording calvaries 
nor tabors. Only this: He 


strove for peace. 


—SistreER Mary Honora, O.S.F 
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with the school in the development of 
children. They should set an example, 
provide good books, encourage good 


conversation and good study habits. 
All the women want their children 





to have an excellent education, but 
many agree that: 
Children are not 


study 


taught how to 


Progressive education can be too 
progressive 
need training in 
their chosen field 


Too often children get a wonderful 


Teachers more 


education in recreation 
Common interests in the family are 
less important than emotional stabili- 
tv. Only two-fifths of the delegates 
join in thei 
one-fifth together; 
play bridge together. Chief causes of 
family 
Emotional immaturity 
Money 
the delegates ) 
Training of 
one-eighth ) 
Different religious background; dif- 
ferent interests in church activi- 


sports with husbands; 
] 


dance one-tenth 


disse nsion are: 


named by one-fourth of 


children (named by 


ties 

Self-centeredness and other super- 

ficial disagreements. 

In their home-planning, American 
women work closely with their hus- 
bands. They look for comfortable and 
enjoyable atmosphere, rather than 
and exotic color 
schemes. They buy only what they 
need when they can afford it. 

Almost one-fifth of the women dele- 
gates to the Congress on Better Liv- 
ing own their homes free of mortgage. 
The majority prefer to make a large 
down payment with a smaller mort- 
gage because homes increase in value 
all the time. 

The American woman, as exempli- 
fied by these chosen delegates, be- 
lieves in insurance of every kind, 
regular savings (one-third budget ten 
per cent of their income for savings), 
but only to a limited degree in install- 
ment buying. More than one-quarter 
of the delegates have never bought 
“on time.” 


fancy furnishings 


She believes in sharing responsi- 
bilities with her husband, and realizes 
that the task of bringing up children 
is a serious one which can only be 
effectively done in accordance with 
sound spiritual principles. 

How do your aims for Better Living 
match those of the delegates? As a 
woman endowed with faith in God, 
you too will want to place the spiritual 
over the this 
doesn’t mean that you don’t plan for 


material. However, 
a U-shaped kitchen or a bigger and 
better freezer. 

Emotional immaturity was cited as 
dissension. 
high that the children of 

will strikes 
against them in trying to bat life’s 
baseballs out of the infield. 


the top cause of family 
Chances are 


such parents have two 
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Here is the story of a group of trained 
Catholic laymen who are going 
out to underdeveloped countries 
to help other people solve 


their social and economic problems 





1960 APOSTLES 


by BERNARD J. LAMMERS 


T was a sunny afternoon in late September. 
Dick Schopfer was a little worried as the old 
Chevy slowed down to 40 going uphill on the 
New York State Thruway. Barbara glanced out 

the rear window at a big rented trailer swaying 

behind them and loaded down with their household 
belongings. ‘heir little boy Don was restless from 
the long trip. 


“What time is it, Mom?” 


“About 3:30, but we'll be in Paterson for dinner 
tonight.” 
Don's father added: “We'd better be there in 


time for class tonight!” 

At 7:30 that night Dick and Barbara were sitting 
in a big. clean, freshly polished room in an old 
building in downtown Paterson, New Jersey. This 
A sea of 


them, also waiting for the first lecture. Thev tried 


was the meeting room. faces sat around 
to remember the names of all the people they had 


just met. 


rpiee Schopfer family had just been swept into a 
| new life. After a quick dinner as guests of another 
couple who had arrived a few days earlier, they 
had packed Don off to bed and rushed to the open- 
ing lecture. Now they were seated again and the 
“On behalf of the 
I want to welcome all of you to the training pro- 
a | difficult 
preparation for your future assignments overseas. ... 


lecturer was saying: Association 


gram. will be a year, but a good 
Our work is in the Indirect Apostolate. That means 
we are real laymen, but we are trying to apply the 
social teachings of the Church to practical, everyday 
problems wherever we are sent to work.” 
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Dick looked around the room. There was a civil 
engineer from Boston, a teacher from Mississippi, 
an electrical engineer from Long Island, a business- 
man from his own home town. Dick was a building 
contractor. He had just finished several houses 
before moving out of his own house and into a new 
world. He didn’t know where he would be assigned 
but he did know that the Association was putting 
heavy emphasis on Latin America. 
ru “During the first six 
| months our training program will be divided into 
The first 
Monday nights, since the men will be working at 


speaker announced: 


three courses. course will be given on 
their jobs during the day. This course will be a 
study of the Church and her work all over the world. 
Wednesday and Friday will also be class night. In 
the second course we will study the principles of 
social justice and we will learn how to apply Chris- 
tian social principles in everyday life. This will 
include study of labor-management relations, inter- 
national organization, and the relationship of reli- 
gion to the arts and sciences. The third course will 
be an intensive training in the spiritual life, the life 
of the soul, which is the heart of our work.” 

Dick was willing to concentrate on the special 
training course and find out about his assignment 
later. But friends back home were curious about 
this Association for International Development which 
he called “AID” and they wanted to know what old 
Dick was really up to. 

“Our job overseas,” the speaker went on, “is to 
do the best work we can in agriculture, teaching, 


building construction, medicine, credit unions, or 





whatev 
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whatever our own special work is. Then we must 
show our co-workers, and the people in the local 
community wherever we are sent, that Christian reli- 


must convince them that religion and science must 
advance together, and that technical progress with- 
out moral and ethical values can lead to disaster.” 


NOTHER member of the AID staff rose to speak: 
Ate spiritual life is vital to our work. Daily 
Mass, daily meditation and daily spiritual reading 
are most important. And while you are in training 
here you will want to be active in parish work in 
our own community.” 

Dick and Barbara were among the group of 
people just accepted into AID’s 1959-1960 training 
program. Just before they arrived at AID Head- 
quarters, the last of 18 people in last year’s trainee 
group had shipped out for their new jobs and a 
new life in fast-developing areas overseas and in 
the United States. 


THE speaker continued: “During the last three 
pelle of your training program you will study 
the language and customs of the area where you 
are going to be sent. 

“At the end of our evening classes we will all 
pray together. We will pray the night prayer of the 
whole Church which is called Compline.” There 
was a stir in the room. Some of the people had 
already learned to pray Compline together back 
home as members of the parish Sodality or of the 
Christian Family Movement. 

Dick and Barbara were tired when they went 





gious and moral values can give them a new life. We 





up to their new apartment in the same building. 
They chatted with their new neighbors for a while, 
but they were soon sleeping as soundly as little Don. 

Their new Organization, AID, was not as old as 
Don. AID was founded on May Ist, 1957, the Feast 
of Saint Joseph the Workman. But under his patron- 
age, and the patronage and help of Bishop James A. 
McNulty of Paterson, AID grew fast. By now there 
were 51 members and candidates and 24 had been 





Latin America. 


— 


assigned to jobs in the Far E 
South Africa, even in New Mexico where two men 
were teaching in a high school for Indians. 

Why was AID necessary? 


| world is making extremely fast technical prog- 
Many 
modern overnight. Suddenly they have modern fac- 


ress. parts of the world have become 
tories and new governments and Coca-Cola and new 
ambitions. But this causes growing pains. Very often 
they do not have the social systems and patterns of 
morality which must go along with complicated 
modern work and life. That is why Catholic laymen 
from the United States are going overseas—to help 
other people to solve their problems in food pro- 
duction and housing and education and to bring the 
love of Christ along with them. 

Many priests around the world began to see that 
Catholic laymen working in underdeveloped and 
fast-changing areas could do plenty of good, by 
working there and helping the people to discover 
the riches of Christianity by their own good example 
and family life. By 1957 it became apparent that an 
needed _ to 


organization was give these generous 


people the best possible (Cont. on page 26) 
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The boy no longer sensed the joy of 
working the farm with his father . . . 


Suddenly he was alone in his own world 


hite Plum Trees 


by BERNARD SABATH 


AVID stood at the open window of his room, 

staring westward across the field of winter 

wheat. Now in April it resembled short, dark 

green, velvety spring grass. If you looked 
carefully you could distinguish the separation of the 
rows of black soil. 

But it was not the wheat field his eyes explored. 
He was looking beyond it at a spectacle he had 
never noticed before in his 12 years. Gazing intently 
and long, late this warm spring afternoon, he felt 
tears involuntarily flood his eyes, blurring the be- 
loved new-found vision. 

All through this day, from six in the morning 
until an hour ago, he had been in the field north of 
the house, helping his father plow and plant the first 
gardens. He had toiled industriously, hiding as well 
as he could the resentment he felt toward his father 
for making him lose this day in Miss Emery’s 
seventh-grade class. He had stuck taciturnly to the 
tasks, doing his part automatically, missing the joy 
he had felt at working beside his father in other 
springs. He had ignored his father’s efforts at con- 
versation, reacting coldly when the older man paused 
in work, brushed the sparse iron-gray hair out of his 
eyes and mumbled a joke in a clumsy, hesitant 
manner. 

Dismissed at five, sweaty and dirty and tired, 
walking around the side of the house to the back 
door, David’s gaze had been arrested by a vision in 
the west. Standing, looking hard, he had felt the 
ache leave his shoulders and a far different pain 
invade him, somewhere deeper. 


EYOND the fields lay a sight of startling, delicate 

loveliness: three young white plum trees, branches 
hidden by a shimmering curtain of frail white blos- 
soms no larger than snowflakes. The entire soft white 
confusion trembled and on a breath of west wind 
there came over the fields a soft, sweet, indescrib- 
ably tantalizing smell. 

Now, in his room before the window, still be- 
witched by the sudden, unexpected beauty which 
had disclosed itself to him this afternoon, he watched 
the sunset lowering behind the white plum trees. 
Red and gold were squeezing the paleness of day 


from the sky, gray dusk was beginning to crush the 
bright colors to the ground. Still the white blossoms 
remained unshadowed. They had caught and held 
the day’s silveriness and were now, slowly and 
reluctantly, parting with it. 

And the smell—it was gone for the night. For 
though the west wind breathed into the room, it no 
longer carried the subtle, dazzling air that made his 
nose quiver with delight. Instead, cooking smells— 
ham, buttered potatoes, fresh bread—floated up from 
the kitchen; for once failing to excite him, filling him 
instead with regret that they had replaced the other 
smell, regret that the wistful air of the blossoms 
could not have lingered into the night. 

“Hurry, David,” his mother was calling from 
downstairs. Her voice was warm, eager. “We're 
ready to eat. New bread, too! Hurry! Your father’s 
hungry, and you ‘must be.” 

His ears accepted her words, and he stirred 
himself to reply listlessly. “In a minute, mother. I’m 
not dressed yet.” 


NLINGING to his private thoughts for a last, posses- 
fe moment, he sensed this day was the start of 
a peculiar newness in him. He felt that all his years 
had been a stretching toward this moment. 

Now, he knew, he possessed new powers. Ques- 
tions that had struggled in his mind were finding 
wordless answers, curiosities were being satisfied 
puzzles solved. Expanding in him was a new might, 
impossible to understand; but it was there. 

He finished dressing and fingered the coolness of 
his white shirt as he opened the collar and smoothed 
it down beside his bare throat. He examined himself 
in the mirror and saw his face already turning 
copper from the day in the sun. 

Then, before obeying a new summons from his 
mother, he took a last swift glance out the window, 
finding the white plum trees still there, flickering 
like silver mist beneath the perfect round of an 
orange moon. 

“David, your father is asking you for the ham.” 

With a quick movement he passed the large 
platter and murmured, “I’m sorry, mother.” 


He realized that his mother’s (Cont. on page 22) 
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The White Plum Trees Q: 
: Continued from page 21 
Commemorative Portrait of 


eyes had been fixed on him since the 


= meal began, and he wondered if his 
His Holiness Pope John XXIII newness showed on his face: if, per- 
haps, his features represented a map 
of this New Feeling. 

He found it hard to eat, each mouth- 
ful an increasing «hore. Even the new 


QUESTI 
and ansv 
about he 
Catholic 
think th: 
apparently sensing something differ- the less | 
ent, some change. neighbor 

He saw on his father’s tanned and§ antee th 
wrinkled face an inquiring expression, 
as he too began eating slowly, as 
though he had lost his appetite. His = 
shoulders stooped even the than they ANSWE 
had in the field. able for 

David sat up very straight, his back- home by 
bone touching the back of the chair their dut 


bread, which he usually consumed 
hungrily, did not interest him. 
Now his father was staring at him, 


No, he decided, even if he could sud- § with the 
denly interpret it to himself, he would § can be « 
not share this new thing with his par- § Sometim 
ents. Yet, he did not feel unkindly basic du 
toward them. the per: 


Perhaps they could not understand § .jildren 


things as he did. They were so much J yay of 
older than other parents, separated Fj thuenc 
from him by so many years, for he ' " 
was their one child, born when his § ?"'“ ‘ 
mother was forty and his father nearly 
fifty. 

At this moment he knew he wanted Alt! 
to love them, but was not sure he | Parable 


could; for he felt cheated. His father — }ying fe 


had kept him out of school today, and | hich ¢ 





neither parent considered it wrong a 
Did they want him to grow up like c sa 
“ caoes mc 

themselves, uneducated, to spend his 
of the « 





life on a small farm that yielded a 


grudging living? trivial fi 


This reduced size black and white picture can only suggest “David,” his mother said, her large | 2"¢ t°° 
the true magnificence of the life size reproduction of brown eyes hesitant, “don’t fret about | ce 
Bernard Godwin’s original portrait of the Holy Father. missing a day. Miss Emery will under- ge " 
The painting was done in the small Throne Room of the stand. — 
Vatican during private audiences. The result is a true f How will she understand if T don’t 
characterization of the Pope that emphasizes his warmth, sg wondered. He replied somewhat 
' . ws “a , superciliously, “I'm not thinking about Ne 
charm and courtly manner. The rich, vibrant tones of the ion? ’ al 
¢ at. noug 
Papal ve stments add _immeasurably to the dignity and He saw she was hurt that he did | three o 
splendor of the portrait. not explain. But she tried again, mean- | take aw 
ing well, he knew. “You're tired,” she | storie 
We are pleased and proud to be able to offer to our cnaen 4 ue new, Taw re tired,” a - ange 
* : jd entured. ieir ¢ 
uid "Ts ’ ; , ‘e “« , »” . . . > 
LAMP read¢ rs a copy of this i joa No.” He bit his lip: he’d done it religion 
portrait in full color, 11% by 13%”. again. Monosyllabic replies hurt her. do if th 
Everv Catholic. we feel sure, will want this special But afterward, apologies did no good a few fF: 
- ; ‘ene : : It came to him that he had never or sulky 
Commemorative Portrait of His Holiness. ; 
managed to communicate with his 
, parents and that they had failed, too 
Order directly from the He supposed it might always be this x 
s 
way. 1 
S RAYMOOR PRESS The night was earliest spring, warm aati ; : 
Peekskill. N. Y with comfortable coolness lurking be- yen ohne 
‘ ee ee neath the surface dark. Spring had ys 
. T me pha matured swiftly since the time, only ‘i 
Send Two Dollars for each Portrait pet . iGumamen§ FTO 


several days ago, when the last patches 








Continued on page 24 
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OF THE MONTH 


A Mother's Temptation 


QUESTION: Your magazine is very helpful for parents. Most of your questions 
and answers seem to be about family life. Several times you have given advice 
about how conscientious parents should educate their children. But as the 
Catholic mother of four children—ages from 12 to six—I am often tempted to 
think that the more pains a mother takes to teach her children what is right, 
the less satisfactory the children become. I can give lots of examples from my 
neighborhood. Is there any blueprint a mother may follow in order to guar- 
antee that her children will grow up to be good Catholics and good citizens? 

Mrs. P. Vaughan, San Francisco, Calif. 


ANSWER: I agree that the evils of environment or of some other unaccount- 
able force may weaken the effect of the teaching and example given in the 
home by good parents. But this would be the exception. If parents carry out 
their duties of properly correcting and instructing their children, of cooperating 
with the Church and the school, and of giving edifying example, such parents 
can be called good parents and they can expect to bring up good children 
Sometimes a mother or father, without realizing it. might be failing in some 
basic duty which later reveals itself in the children’s actions. Or they may lack 
their 


children even when the efforts sometimes appear to be bringing ‘little in the 


the perseverance to keep on advising, encouraging. and instructing 


wav of results. Remember that the training which is received at home will 


influence the child many many times more than that which is given any 


place else. 


Making Corrections 


Although only God knows how a child will turn out. we know from the 
Parable of the Sower 
bring forth good fruit 


that good seed sown under favorable conditions will 
First among these favorable conditions is the way in 
u hic h corrections are made No mother should correct her child while violently 
angry. Such a correction, accompanied by passion and often by rough language 
does more harm than good. Again, a distinction should be made in the severity 
of the correction. For example, it is unjust to severely punish a child for a 
trivial fault while passing over serious breaches of conduct. Sometimes mothers 
(or slothful or tired 
t 


would be the only means to teach them an important lesson. One of the 


are too soft-hearted to correct their children when this 
worst 
mistakes is to show favoritism toward one child over another: this is harmful 


to both children. 


Giving Example 

Never underestimate the power of example over a child. One evil act, one 
thoughtless lie, one show of spitefulness in the presence of a child—even a 
three or four-year-old child—often leaves an impression which is difficult to 
take away. Some parents there are who will use bad language or tell obscene 
stories in front of their children, even though they would righteously punish 
their children for doing the same. The priest in his sermon and the nun in he: 
religion class mav teach the child that stealing is a sin, but little good this will 
do if the child comes home and hears his father boasting that he has just stolen 
a few fast bucks from his employer. Other killers of a child’s virtue 


or sulky or immodest parents. 


are drunken 


Praying Together 

Never make the mistake of telling your children nothing about religion 
under the pretext that they will learn all about it at school or church. Take 
them to church when they are young .. . to see the Crib at Christmas, or the 
SItar of Repose on Holy Thursday. They should know the Sign of the Cross, 
the Cur Father, and the Hail Mary before they ever go to school. These are a 
few hints to enable you to steer your child toward eternal life. T 
—Farner Rocer, S.A. 
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St. John’s 
of Graymoor 


HE oldest of Graymoor’s build- 

ings is St. John’s Church.’ The 

story of its origin goes back to 
1875 when it was erected by Dr. 
Zabriskie Gray, the Episcopal 
Rector of St. Philip’s Church at 
Garrison, New York. Erastus 
Mowatt, a local farmer and a 
Methodist by denomination, had 
deeded three quarters of an acre 
to Dr. Gray, who had agreed to 
build a union-chapel for the use 
of Methodists, Episcopalians, and 
other people in the vicinity. 

Out of his own pocket, Dr. 
Gray built a wooden chapel which 
could accommodate 50 people and 
became its Rector. He was suc- 
ceeded in this post by a Reverend 
Seabury of Fishkill, New York, 
after whose death the small chapel 
was closed. 

One of Dr. Gray’s former pa- 
rishioners well remembered the 
one-time quaint little chapel at the 
foot of the hill and informed a 
Miss Julia Chadwick of its run- 
down condition. Interested in re- 
storing it, Miss Chadwick contacted 
two of her close friends and the 
three set out to renovate the 
chapel, doing much of the work 
themselves. 

They had the chapel painted 
brown and paid for most of the 
expenses. Looking for a proper 
name. to call the place, they com- 
bined the name of its first Rector, 
Gray, with Mr. Moore, a professor 
at Columbia University, who had 
been one of the chapel’s chief 
benefactors. The result was “Gray- 
moor.” 

On the night of June 23, 1893, 
the chapel was re-dedicated, ‘the 
three ladies being present. There 
remained, however, the problem of 
getting.a caretaker of “St. John’s 
in the Wilderness” as: it was now 
called. The matter was cleared up 
when the ladies made the acquaint- 
ance, of an: Episcopal Sister who 
Was eager to start a community of 
mission-type Sisters but lacked a 
locality on which to begin. Her 
name was Sister Lurana White. 
She later became Mother Lurana, 
S.A., Foundress of the Franciscan 
Sisters of the Atonement. 

The. chapel remained Episco- 
palian for some nine years more 
until the Friars and Sisters of the 
Atonement were received into the 
Catholic Church in 1909. Then on 
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October 17, 1910, Bishop Thomas 
Cusack, Auxiliary of New York, 


dedicated it, thus enabling the 
chapel to serve as a place for Mass 
for the Catholics living about. For 
this occasion Archbishop Farley of 
New York had given some one 
thousand dollars for needed reno- 
vations to St. John’s. In 1922, the 
walls of the chapel were stuccoed 
and a new roof and chimney were 
added to it. William Brown, well- 
known Commissioner of Boxing 
for New York State, who ran a 
physical training farm near Garri- 
son, supplied the money to have 
the interior decorated. 

With ‘its pristine setting a thing 
of the past, St. John’s of the 
Wilderness is today surrounded by 
a number of buildings which form 
the headquarters for the Graymoor 
Sisters. Nevertheless, despite the 
march of time, the interior of the 
church still retains some of its 
original atmosphere in which sev- 
eral generations of the Graymoor 
family have worshipped. 

A large crucifix of Christ the 
High Priest with austere counte- 
nance hangs over the tabernacle. 
Above one of the exposed beams 
which run the length of the church 
are the scriptural words from which 
Graymoor received its formal 
name, Society of the Atonement: 
“We joy in God, through our Lord 
Jesus Christ; by Whom we have 
now received the Atonement.” On 
the Gospel side there is a statue 
of Our Lady. of the Atonement, 
Graymoor’s title for Mary; on the 
Epistle side a statue of St. Joseph. 

St. John’s Church is a reminder 
to Graymoor’s pilgrims of a “be- 
fore” and an “after.” It reminds 
them of the time before when 
Graymoor was outside the Catholic 
Church, and the time after when 
as part of that Church it imparts 
on pilgrims Her graces and gifts. Tt 

—SILVESTER ALVAREZ, S.A. 





The White Plum Trees 


Continued from page 


of snow melted in an astonishingly 
brilliant afternoon sun. 

Birds now clamored in early morn- 
ing and sang throughout the day and 
twittered of love at night. The chant 
of a grasshopper could be heard 
Green smells, the softness of earth 
underfoot meant only one thing: the 
arrival of spring. The first hesitantly 
saucy flies had appeared 


The green of trees 


mosquitos 
were yet to come 
had materialized like sleight-of-hand 
magic, from no visible source, and apri- 
cot and magnolia buds had come and 
were already disappearing. Wild dog- 
wood trees with their long, graceful 
feathery blossoms sprang up, and lilacs 
and heliotrope were starting 

But the white plum trees—they were 
the miracle. David was aware of this 
as he stood at the back door, gazing 
through the dusky night across the 
field. 

The western breeze was again teas- 
ing his nostrils with the scent of plum 
blossoms. The air seemed overflowing 
with this treasure, and the wind was 
endeavoring to saturate him with this 
magic; trving to communicate, that 
was it. 

His eyes, taking possession of the 
wan white shimmer on the far side of 
the field, told him that all outdoors 
was growing, that he was growing too 
no longer marking time inside himself 
impatiently. 

He could hear his mother in the 
living room, addressing his father soft- 
ly. “I believe David has an inferiority 
complex,” she said. 

“Mm,” he replied. 

David smiled to himself. When he 
answered in a single word, his mother 
was offended, but when his father did 
it, she interpreted agreement. No, he 
told himself, it wasn’t this polysyllabic 
ailment, inferiority complex, which 
troubled him. It was his new secret 
His crazily zigzagging heartbeat told 
him so. 

Several minutes, half an hour, per- 
haps—he could not tell how long exact- 
ly—maybe an hour, passed. 

The house was dark and silent, and 
somewhere inside his parents slept. He 
alone remained awake, still standing 
outside the back door, studying the 
splendor of the trees, thrilling with the 
pain of discovery, aching joyously, 
nearly bursting inside. 

As if in wind in- 
creased, breathing, inhaling and ex- 
haling; rising and falling, but rising 
more than it fell. 

Feeling heaviness in his legs, David 


response, the 


went inside, upstairs to his room, and 
began to undress in front of his win- 
dow where he could continue to watch 
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1e magic white trees in the moon- 
z| 

In the heightening wind, blossoms 
began to tear loose, blowing short dis- 
tances and sinking to the ground. A 
milky cloud, passing across the moon 
briefly masqueraded as a reflection of 
the trees; other clouds floated through 
the sky like 


river 


irregular rafts in a large 


Phen rain came, sweeping through 
the sky on the wind 
is it slanted across the windowsill into 


whistling faintly 


his room 

so that he had 
to close the window. The night dark- 
ened; the white clouds turned black 
retaining only 
the murky half-dark surrounding the 
trees, there was a flood of blossoms 

Lightning flashed through the sk, 
like a frantic spider describing his 
web. The fabric of the trees—it was 
being ruined. Almost transparent was 
the white curtain, with the fragile up- 
per branches of the trees visible among 
the blossoms. On the earth lay a great 
pale puddle of helpless white buds 

David's heart grew sick. He wanted 
to rescue the trees, protect their white 
splash from the angry night. Fran- 
tically he pulled on his trousers and 
stepped into his shoes. He must hurry. 

Across the winter wheat field he 
raced, distraught, frightened. The dis- 
tance to the trees seemed endless, like 
the distance of half the world. Rain 
and wind beat against him, fighting 
him, tearing at him as they tore at the 
white buds. 

The whole solar system seemed sud- 
denly intent on destruction, deter- 
mined to strangle the life of the white 
buds. 

Reaching the trees, David stopped, 
filled with shock. He was powerless. 
All he could do was feel hot rage at 
the forces destroying the trees. His 
fists unclenched, and his shoulders 
sagged beneath the admission of fu- 
tility. 

He waked in the morning and tried 
to remember going to bed the night 
before. All he could recall was a tor- 
tuous darkness—was it merely a 
tangled nightmare? — with powerful 
winds and swooping rains attacking 
him as he stood beside three fragile 
white trees. 

He threw aside the blanket and 
swung his legs over the side of the 
bed. No sound stirred within the 
house, breakfast smells did not yet 
climb the stairs. It must be early. 

As he drew on his school clothes he 
avoided facing the window. He must 
remember to ask his mother for a note 
for Miss Emery. 

Finally dressed, he could no longer 
contain his anxiety and ran to the 
window and raised it. The limbs of 


rhe rain grew heavy, 


pearly edges; and in 


three trees beyond the field rose grace- 


fully into the quiet, sunny air. Their 
branches curved into a lacy pattern 
of small brilliant green leaves, and 


here and there white blossoms flickered 
like dazzling butterflies. Below the 
trees lay a glacier of whiteness, as 
though the snow of a week ago had 
returned 

Then the smell swam toward him 
irresistible. There rose in him a 
regret for the first then it 
passed. He knew that whatever the 


sweet 
blossoms 
blossoms had meant remained, inside 
If any wisdom had revealed itself. it 
was permanent 

He knew that whatever he wanted 
badly enough, he would get. He would 
and perhaps he 


He would make 


have an education 
would leave the farm 
his parents understand 

Then his mother’s gentle, unques- 
tioning voice was calling him, and 
and _ bitter 
and pleased him. 


smells of bacon coffee 


reached his room 

He seized his school books from the 
dresser top and clambered down to 
the kitchen. His father, in from the 
fields, was already seated and had be- 
gun loading his plate with bacon and 
gold-volked eggs. David silently took 
his place, and in a voice lower than he 
recognized, he said good morning 

His father nodded, and his mother, 
wiping her fingers on the pink apron 
that covered the front of her blue 
housedress, smiled. It struck David 
that she was constantly cheerful, as 
though it were always a wonderful 
morning. Was it possible that her smile 
was ever deliberate, that some days 
she did not really feel gay? 

“Another lovely day.” she mur- 
mured, passing him the platter of eggs. 

“Must’ve rained last night,” said his 
father. “Heavy dew this morning.” 

“I didn’t hear rain during the night,” 
his mother said. 

“I didn’t either,” his father replied. 

David swallowed hard. Anguish 
knotted his stomach, and he felt a 
little dizzy; but he said nothing, for 
he wanted to go to school. He wanted 
to be away from here today, he did 
not know why. 

As soon as he could bring himself 
to speak naturally, he said, “What do 
you know about plum trees?” 

Both parents studied him, and he 
felt himself redden. He wished he had 
kept silent; they would not understand, 
they'd consider him foolish. 

His mother closed her eyes. “When 
you ask that, I smell blossoms, so sweet 
and light, so pretty-smelling. If I shut 
my eyes I see a plum tree.” 

“Plum trees,” said his father be- 
tween bites, “aren’t generally worth 
much. They’re frail, though it’s fair to 
say the body of the tree is tough- 


Continued on page 26 
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LETTERS to the Editor 


Faithful Subscriber 
Dear Editor: I think I am one of your 
first subscribers. My dear mother sub- 
scribed to the Lamp for me after I left 
school. Some man came to the house and 
at the time you offered a rosary for the 
subscription. I have gotten your maga- 
zine ever since. On my last birthday I 
was 74 years old. When I first got the 
Lamp it was $1.00 a year. And I kept it 
up. I like the Lamp. God bless all of you. 
Gertrude M. Willeke 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


Surprise 
Dear Editor: It will amuse you to know 
when my _ grandchildren came from 
school one day asking for subscriptions 
to magazines, I picked the least costly 
one on the list, not having any idea what 
I was getting but wanting to help the 
school along. When I received my first 
copy I was so surprised and pleased to 
see how good the magazine was that I 
kept right on getting it since, and have 
passed it on to others. 

Dorothy R. 

Elkton, Md. 


Seward 


Pro Youth 
Dear Editor: Your article in the Lamp 
about the activities of youths who are 
not delinquent was very timely, coming 
as it did when the news columns were 
filled with stories about juvenile crime. 
We took the liberty of commenting on 
your piece in the current issue of our 
agency newsletter, Baker's Dozen. 
R. Lynn Baker 
720 Fifth Ave. 
New York, N.Y. 


About Church 
Dear Editor: The Lamp has given me 
more information about the Church than 
I have been given in a lifetime. Take, for 
example, the obligation of going to Mass, 
the reason the Masons are forbidden to 
Catholics, and so on. These questions 
have been asked and I could never an- 
swer them before. We only get this kind 
of information in the Lamp. 
W. E. Clarke 
Raleigh, N.C. 


Mental Health 

Dear Editor: In regard to your article 
“Want Your Child to Be a Leader?” by 
John Patrick Gillese in October 1959 
issue, I want to make a comment. 

There is little knowledge of mental 
health and its frightening iricrease in to- 
day’s population. Through this article, 
Mr. Gillese has made these facts known 
and has given ordinary means of over- 
coming the present day problem. These 
means are little things which people are 
not aware of. I believe that better adult 
mental health will improve this world 
and tomorrow’s world. 

I heartily congratulate Mr. Gillese and 
hope to see more of this type of article 
in today’s magazines. 

Julianne Lies 
Wichita, Kansas 
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The White Plum Trees 
Continued from page 25 
fibred. There are thorns on the 


branches and little leaves. Of course 
I mean the plum trees you plant, not 
the wild ones that’re more like bushes. 
Plum trees are more ornaments than 
anything else, unless you plant a lot 
of ‘em for fruit. They're full grown at 
five or six years, and never give good 
shade. And delicate, so delicate they 
shouldn’t hardly have been made to 
be outdoors in winter. They blossom 
about now. Apricots blossom first, 
nearly before spring; then magnolias; 
then plums.” 

“And the smell, David,” repeated his 
mother, “you don’t forget it all spring, 
so fresh and sweet. Cherry and peach 
blossoms are nice too, the way they 
smell of almond, but there’s no smell 
to touch plum.” 

“After plum blossoms, pears break 
bud,” his father said. “Then wild crabs 
and apples.” 

But David was only half-listening. 
He knew other things about plum 
trees. He knew their magic, their mes- 
sage to him, the quick disappearance 
of their this-vear whiteness. Next vear 
they might be sturdier. Perhaps. He 
wished he knew the future, wished 
passionately that time did not conceal 
itself so. 

His mother rose from the table and 
brought the coffee pot from the stove 
and refilled the cups. Her face was 
flushed with the heat of cooking, 
David saw, and her brown eyes were 
tired. But still her expression was 
sweet. Perhaps she had watched plum 
blossoms in spring years ago and had 
been filled with revelations. But if she 
did not say so, how could he know? 

His father put down his empty cup 
and pushed back his chair. Beneath 
the sternness of his leathery face lay 
an expression David could not read. 
Had the talk of white plum trees an- 
noyed him? He would not say, for he 
was a taciturn man: and just as in the 
past, David must guess whether he 
had displeased his father. 

For a moment the older man stood 
in the middle of the kitchen, indeci- 
sively shifting his weight from one leg 
to the other. When he spoke his voice 
was low. “Dave, I'll write vour school 
teacher a note, and you get moving. 
You got to get all the schooling you 
can.” 

“Yes, Pa,” he said quickly, unable 
to say more for fear his voice would 
tremble and reveal his sudden shame. 
I am the one who misunderstands, he 
thought. What good is my new knowl- 
edge if it does not help me to know 
them? Or are the three of us alike, 
confused but trying? 

He knew now that being their only 


ONE 


child, born late in their lives, had not 
separated them more than people were 
separated everywhere, always, from 
each other. 

He watched his father, bent over 
the table, writing awkwardly with a 
pencil on lined paper, explaining, ex- 
plaining. And once more he noticed 
the patience with which his mother 
moved, clearing the table, stacking 
dishes in the sink. 

Then, excuse in hand, he turned 
and walked through the door clutch- 
ing his books tightly. staring across the 
fields. He knew he loved his parents 
very much. 


1960 Apostles 
Continued from page 19 
training before they go overseas. Such 
an organization could also place 
workers where they are most needed 
and give them the security they need 
to do a good job. 

Several laymen, who had already 
gained experience working in this new 
apostolate overseas, established AID 
The Organization selects people—both 
single and married—who can contrib- 
ute to this work by professional and 
skilled work and other services. 

Two married couples from AID are 
at Pius XII University College in 
Basutoland, South Africa. The hus- 
bands are on the college faculty and 
they are also actively at work forming 
agricultural cooperatives in nearby vil- 
lages. The wives are busy helping to 
build up Christian family life in their 
new community. One wife is a nurse, 
so she is also planning medical facili- 
ties to help the people of outlying 
areas. Two more AID couples are in 
the Far East managing emergency 
food relief programs. 

Santiago, Chile has a huge popula- 
tion of unemploved and _ homeless 
people. They have come in from rural 
areas seeking employment, but they 
found none. They live in horrible 
shacks made of old wood and rags 
and tin. Their children roam_ the 
streets and get into trouble. There 
very many full-time Communist 
workers among these people, suggest- 
ing ways for them to help themselves. 

AID has begun to attack this prob- 
lem on all levels. A team of AID 
workers was planned for assignment 
A building contractor 
from Buffalo would organize a pilot 
project in cooperative housing so that 
these people could learn to build 
decent but inexpensive housing for 
themselves. A youth worker 


are 


to Santiago. 


from 
Boston would work with the children 
of these unfortunate families. A credit 
union specialist from Washington,D.C. 
would help these people to help them- 
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selves by pooling their meagre re- 


sources, With perhaps a little outside 
help 


4 sociologist would manage the 


operation, planning the most 


h 


entire 
efficient and fruitful ways to approac 
this work in the future. A physicist 
from Cornell 
along to teach in the Catholic Univer- 
sitv in Santiago and help other Catho- 


University would go 


lics to see their responsibility to their 
fellow Through his work he 
would also help his fellow scientists 


men. 
to see that religion and science are 
compatible. 

Most of these workers are already 
on the job in Santiago. AID is also at 
work in Bolivia and Mexico, in the 
fields of agriculture, education, credit 
unions and journalism. 

Their work is supported by the 
prayers and financial help of many 
other Catholics. Some of them are 
actually supported in their work over- 
seas by parish groups who adopt them 
as a special project and by other Chris- 
tians who recognize their responsi- 
bility to their brothers in Christ all 
over the world. 

This will some day be the life and 
work of the new training class. But 
first they must pray and study and 
lean to work together effectively. 
Then, bringing the love of Christ, they 
will go out into the world to use their 
knowledge and skills to help build a 
better world. 


Catholics in Public Schools 
Continued from page 15 

Another psychological wound, be- 
side the weakening of family unity, 
may result when the parochial school 
graduate cannot continue his Catholic 
education in a Catholic high school. 
Generally he has been convinced that 
Catholic education is superior; there- 
fore, he feels let down when he has no 
alternative but to accept public edu- 
cation. 

Under present conditions, except in 
limited areas, the duty to send one’s 
children to a Catholic school simply 
cannot be carried out as one would 
wish, because of an existent. actual 
state of facts. In fact, it becomes a 
matter of “prudential judgment” for 
the parent as to how, under these 
circumstances, he is to educate his 
children. He cannot go by the “book.” 
He has to adjust himself to realistic 
circumstances, to narrow alternatives, 
none of which may be close to the 
ideal. But, of course, no circumstances 
can acquit the parent of his primary 
responsibility for the religious edu- 
cation of his children. 

In all prudence, it may be asked, 
can the parent expose his child to a 





secular, non-denominational, neutral- 
ist atmosphere? Conceivably it is pos- 
sible if the child 
resources with careful parental indoc- 


trination and provided that the school 


has strong home 


attended has a reasonably serious cur- 
riculum and at least normal decency. 
The evidence of published reports, of 
that 
number of public schools which do 


course, indicates there are a 


not meet these basic requirements 
rhere are that do. It’s 
up to the parent here to find out an 
One of the basic 
reasons, of course, for the “exurban- 
ite” movement of recent 
been this very thing. Discerning par- 
ents do not want to send their chil- 
dren to schools in “blight” areas or 


also plenty 
exact state of facts 


years has 


to those working on a “double shift.” 
But they would not hesitate to send 
their children to new 
They can often 
mortgage for a substantial 
the country for what they can save on 


schools in the 
pay on a 
house in 


suburbs. 


private school tuition fees. It is again 
a matter of prudential judgment for a 
Catholic parent who has several chil- 
dren and whose means are not un- 
limited whether he would not fulfill 
his duties to his children better by 
housing them in a fine home, with a 
public school education, rather than 
living in the urban areas and paying 
substantial fees to his own Catholic 
schools. 

The principal reason, of course, that 
a Catholic parent wants to send his 
child to a Catholic school is religious. 
Catholic education is not demonstrably 
so superior scholastically that scholar- 
ship would be a primary impelling 
reason. If Catholics have a “crack” 
school like Regis in New York City, 
the public system has a “crack” school 
like the Bronx School of Science. 

What are the basic problems that 
the public school presents to the Cath- 
olic parent in regard to religion? 

Conditions in this matter vary 
throughout the country, and, as far as 
I know, no detailed survey has ever 
been made. In one state in the Middle 
West, Sisters actually teach in the 
public schools where the local popula- 
tion is almost completely Catholic. But 
the normal public school atmosphere 
is one of studied neutrality toward 
religion. 

New York City is a fair example. It 
has been estimated that between 40 
and 50 per cent of the total public 
school population within the limits of 
New York City are Catholic. Though 
exact statistics are not available, be- 
cause anti-discrimination laws prevent 
the keeping of such figures, this ap- 
proximation is pretty reliable. Official 
Catholic sources tend to confirm this 


Continued on page 28 
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Necrology 


a = 
May thetx 
souls 


vest tn freace 


We commend to the prayers of our readers 
the souls of the faithful departed, and 
particularly the deceased subscribers and 
their whose 
Thirty 


be said for them. 


near relatives deaths have 


been reported to us. Masses will 


Philomena Spellman, Amy McAvoy 
Carlen, Myles O'Reilly, Willard J. 
Thorn, John F. Fink, Mary Me- 
Glynn, Thomas McGlynn, John Mc- 
Glynn, Jr., Victoria Hojnacki, Her- 
man Ennemoser, Olivia Thomas, 
Margaret Kane, Theresa Roscelli, 


Irene Mentrasti, Rosanna Hazel- 
dine, Margaret Hennessy, Mary 
Catherine Junker, Mrs. J. Corr, 


Joseph Sullivan, Mrs. James Cos- 
Jane L. Jones, Paul Cox, 
Andrew Dymarkowski, Bertha Pyd- 
lik, John McArdle, Charles E. Mer- 
cogliano, Mary C. Thorn, John 
Kaufman, Paul Dowd, Mrs. W. H. 
Fallon, Mariano Puleio, Ellen Far- 
rell, Martha Dillon, Ann J. Brady, 
Mary G. Flynn, Raymond E. Pas- 
key, Nell R. Spain, Mrs. Fred 
Kroog, John P. McMillen, William 
Lister, James N. Fitzpatrick, John 
Luckhurst, Joseph A. Landry, Mary 
Heckelmann, Wilhelm Bube, Teresa 
Schreiber, Joseph O'Reilly, Brother 
Patrick O'Gara, T.S.A., John J 
Zojac, Daisy Broadsky, Mary E. 
Fink, Edward Fink, Frank Michel- 
usky, John McGlynn, Sarah Fitz- 
gerald, Lottie Yorezek, Anthony 
Filips, Anna Harding, Bernard 
Coneyan, Alvina Souto, John Ros- 
celli, Fred Emanuelli, Josephine 
Hennessy, Mrs. J. E. Vigeant, Harry 
G. Lawson, Joseph P. Vergona, 
Lillian Landgraf, Ernest Rosseau, 
Franklin P. Jones, Jr., Mother M. 
Evangelist, Peter McArdle, Alice 
James, Maria Girschley, Robert B. 
Galloway, John Klein, Margaret 
Kowalski, Nettie Bayerer, Anna E. 
Chipchase, Elizabeth B. Lee, Cor- 
neilius Murray, Francis Anthony 
Linton, Bernard J. O'Reilly, Mabel 
Richmond, Charles E. Gill, Mike 
Torner, Susan A. Mahoney, James 
A. Henry, Cosmia Ditaranto, Anton 
Heckelmann, Philip Heckelmann, 
Philip Cappola, Luise Bube, Clare 
Farrelly, Wallace Sihler, Mrs. Mc- 
Aree, Joseph Wallace. 
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Catholics in Public Schools 


Continued from page 27 
estimate. Monsignor Haverty, Super- 
intendent of Schools for the New 
York Archdiocese, estimates for the 
city, exclusive of Brooklyn, that 65 
per cent of Catholic children are in 
Catholic grade schools, 35 per cent 
in Catholic high schools. A projection 
of figures supplied from the heads of 
the two Catholic Associa- 
tions, Dr. Paul Schweitzer and Dr. 
Edwin Gardner, indicates that slightly 
the teachers em- 
ployed in the public system are Catho- 
lics (the number of Catholic teachers 
is not proportionate to the number of 
Catholic students). 


Teachers 


over a quarter of 


The New York system is not utterly 
neutral. After considerable argument 
and careful wording, the Board of 
Education two years ago issued a di- 
rective that permits teachers to “stress 
spiritual and cultural values.” In Au- 
gust, 1959, the New York Supreme 
Court rejected a suit to stop the reci- 
tation of the Regents Prayer which 
goes, 

Almighty God, we acknowledge 
our dependence upon Thee, and we 
beg Thy blessings 
parents, teachers 
country. 


upon us, 
and 


our 


our our 


But one high school official explained 
to me that, under the pressure of vari- 
ous laws and legal decisions, more 
and more “unofficial” customs per- 
taining to religion have had to be 
abandoned. The Christmas tree may 
remain, but the crib has had to go; 
and “Jingle Bells” has replaced “Silent 
Night.” The secularist of life 
appears, if anything, to be getting 


view 


stronger year by year. 


“Released Time” is a device in- 
tended to meet parents’ religious re- 
Teachers I interviewed 
thought it was a “good” thing but far 
from adequate. One public school 
principal, a Catholic, said it 


certainly not satisfy a conscientious 


quirements. 


would 


parent. Brought up in a public school 
herself, vears ago she had to attend 
Mass and Communion in the morning 
and undergo several hours of instruc- 
tion in Sunday school. One hour on 
Wednesday—not always a full hour 
with coming and just isn’t 
enough. Our public school Catholics 
also suffer psychologically—they have 
the attitude of someone on the outside 
looking in. Religious training today 
more than ever depends upon the 
parent. The nuns and brothers have 
too big a job for them, and, of course, 
the public school can’t do anything. 
She added that roll calls, the signing 


gomg 





of tickets and forms further cut into 
any effective class time. 

Newman Clubs, I was told, had cer- 
tain advantages in contrast to the re- 
time program. The public 
school’s interest in released time is 
purely clerical—it simply has to know 
the physical whereabouts of the stu- 
dent. The Newman Club, however, is 
officially recognized and provided for 


leased 


among the school’s clubs. But such a 
cannot indoctrinate religion. It 
has to remain purely social and “cul- 
tural” in its objectives. It could have 
lectures on subjects of historical inter- 
est to its members, but it could not 
have religion 
I asked whether there was any tight 
enforcement of such a ban, for it would 
be apparently difficult to divide pre- 
cisely “religion” from “culture.” T was 
told there was. A principal would be 
in trouble if he were not careful in 
this 

These concessions to religion are cer- 
tainly no substitute for a vibrant religi- 
culture. But a Catholic parent 
might reasonably feel that a strong 
home environment might compensate 
for these deficiencies, if he were not 
apt to be worried about the possibilities 
of bad example, low cultural attitudes, 
and a lack of discipline in his child's 
associates at school. A Catholic does 
better in a “positive” atmosphere where 
he can take a position and debate for 
himself, than in a “neutral” atmosphere 
in which there is nothing sufficiently 
definite even to react against. Neutral- 
ism has created intellectual apathy, 
an absence of strong attitudes and 
standards—in general, a situation in 
which a student body gravitates to the 
lowest cultural values—due not to what 
the school does, but to what it doesn’t 
do. “Sinking” of this kind cannot be 
prevented by a neutralist school; it 
can only be prevented by the stand- 
ards and strength within the home. 
So it becomes a matter of prudential 
judgment for the parent to determine 
what kind of homes his children’s 
schoolmates come from. 

Statistically the facts in the New 
York system show that the chances are 
a hundred to one against any child get- 
ting into serious trouble but the odds 
are considerably shortened in terms of 
sub-par behavior and cultural refine- 
ment. The problem of a Catholic child 
in a public school in a large city svs- 
tem is a difficult one because he lives 
largely in a pagan world anyhow and 
the non-denominational school is not 
a positive force against it. 

Most public school teachers I have 
spoken to constantly remind me of the 
tendency to blame the public schools 
for conditions that exist in society as 
a whole and for people to forget the 


club 


a specific course in 


matter 


ous 
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public school’s legal responsibility to 
accept everybody. They felt this was 
grossly unfair. 

Maybe. One referred me to a speech 
delivered at the National Association 
of Secondary-School Principals meet- 
ing in Indianapolis in which a Protes- 
tant minister asked, “Whom do these 
mixed-up young people look up to? 
James Dean the motion picture actor 
who was so correctly cast in “Rebel 
Without a Cause’ and Elvis Presley 
whose behavior oozed contempt for 
everything necessary for the good life.” 
Or, as another put it 
simply, “How can children be blamed 
for going when some adults 
make heroes of Frank Costello 
Willie Sutton?” 

But it certainly is not unfair to point 
out that the public school is not in a 
position effectively to criticize condi- 
tions that exist in society 
because of its 


person more 
wrong 
and 


as a whole 
unalterable neutralist 
position. 

The Letter published by the Catho- 
lic Teachers Association in Brooklyn 
the problem all 
schools are concerned with, but par- 
ticularly the public ones, in its Feb- 
ruary, 1958 issue: 

Now the young poeple to whom we 
sell truth and goodness and right- 
eousness, “our market,” are in a great 
measure like their parents, perhaps 
like the rest of the contemporary 
market which has been characterized 
by a modern psychologist for the 
benefit of salesmen as people who 
want “success, not integrity; spend- 
ing, not saving; restlessness, not rest: 
self-indulgence, not self-discipline; 
show, not solidity; luxury, not sim- 
plicity; ostentation, not restraint; 
quick impression, not genuine 
thought. 

It is a battle every Catholic parent 
has to take up, in or out of the 
public school. It is a more difficult 
one in the public school. 

Can something positive be done 
about this dilemma in which Catholics 
find themselves? The 
course, yes, but the solution lies in 
determined long-range planning. It 
takes about $4,000,000 to build and 
equip a fair-sized high school, not to 
mention the cost of maintaining it 
and engaging a competent faculty. 
Catholics at present could scarcely 
undertake such a project at all if it 
were not for teaching brothers and 
sisters who contribute their services 
at the basic minimum. But, even then, 
there is a substantial investment in 


summarized social 


answer is, of 


the educating of a religious teacher 
to the point of having all the qualifi- 
cations of a highly qualified teacher. 

The parish is generally responsible 
for creating and maintaining its own 





parochial school. Naturally, a wealthy 
parish is in a position to do an excel- 
lent job. But the poor parish, which 
needs a good school the most of all, 
finds itself in a very strained and nerv- 
ous position 

In this 
might 


a long range plan 
Catholic 
would have 


sense, 
national 
that 
to be in a position to set a quota for 


suggest a 
educational agency 
each parish according to its income 
and distribute the proceeds according 
to national Such a program 
would demand planning on a national 
basis. 


needs. 


A supplementary program, less ex 
pensive but expensive enough, would 
be the maintenance in communities 
especially Catholic 
would be financially too onerous, of 
Catholic youth and cultural centers 
Something could be learned from the 
Y.M.C.A. 


emphasis should be a religious and 


where education 


along these lines, but the 


cultural as well as a social public 
relations one. 

It is my Catholic 
activities in this field, which are sub- 
stantial that 


respects, suffer from one basic weak- 


own view that 


achievements everyone 
ness. It has been too much our custom 
to proceed on a highly individualistic 
and local basis in an age distinguished 
by highly developed technology and 
organizational programming. Good 
education can never be out of date, 
but it is possible that we may tend to 
organizational procedures that were 
all right in the horse-and-buggy age 
but leave something to be desired in 
the 
rocket. You can get an excellent local 


age of the jet plane and the 
private school on a highly individual 
basis—even one good man can do it 


But 


adequate national system of private 


you cannot get a completely 


schools without national planning, es- 
pecially on the financial level. t 





What is Catholic Ecumenism? 
Continued from page 9 

are seeking for the one fold and one 
shepherd. They study the Gospel and 


compare it with their present divided 


situation and find the contrast se- 
verely painful. The situation was not 
of their making; they inherited it 


rhey are studying ways and means of 
doing something about it 

Here is what they say: Christendom 
is divided. Many of those who profess 
Jesus Christ walk 
separate ways. When Catholics read 
the prayer of Christ at His Last Sup- 
per in St. John’s Gospel, “That they 
all may be one,” they are consoled by 
the fact that Christ kept His promise 
to His Church in preserving her unity 
But when 
Catholics read this passage, the words 
sound like a rebuke, an exhortation, a 
stimulation of conscience, a sigh of 
regret. This basic difference of atti- 
tude gives a key to the Catholic an- 
swer to their quest. With them unity 


to be followers of 


sincere and devoted non- 


it an object of search; with us unity is 
a treasure to share. Catholics do not 
seek the unity for which Christ prayed 
in the sense that we do not have it 
yet. Thanks to the power of God and 
in spite of our human frailties, unity 
the 

we do 


is an ever-present fact in one 
Church of Christ. 


seek to share with others and to ex- 


However, 


tend that unity until it includes every 
human soul. 

rhe Catholic answer to the quest 
for religious unity that the baptized 
non-Catholic world seeks was put this 
way by Pope Pius XI: The unity of 
Christians cannot be otherwise ob- 
tained than by securing the return of 
the separated to the one true Church 
from which they once unhappily with- 
drew....To the one true Church of 
Christ, we say, that stands forth be- 

Continued on page 30 
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What is Catholic Ecumenism? 
Continued from page 29 
fore all and that by the will of its 
Founder will remain forever the same 
as when He Himself established it for 
the salvation of all mankind. 

From these words of the Supreme 
Pontiff 
the Catholic solution to the question 


we can see the basic lines of 
of Ecumenism. In the first place, the 
present situation is not to be seen as 
but of separa- 
tion. Church of 
Jesus Christ and it is one visible So- 
ciety. It is 
distinct parts, that is, it is not divided 


a question of division 


There is only one 


not contained in several 
The problem was created by separa- 
tion from the Church. And, as the 
Church ever identity 
down the ages, those baptized persons 


maintains her 


who are not visibly united to it as 


members are considered as separated 


from it—hence, the term we use, “sep- 
arated brethren.” 

However, this is not to be taken as 
a moral judgment insofar as it pertams 
to those who are utterly unaware of 
the situation. Those, for example, who 
have been born of non-Catholic par- 
ents, have been baptized, and in due 
course became identified as members 
of some separated body are not to be 
considered as blameworthy for that 
fact. As long as their ignorance of the 
Church remains and they are in the 
state of sanctifying grace, they are 
considered as “desiring” to be united 
to the Church; this “desire” is part of 
their general intention to do all that 
God requires of them though 
they do not know this specific wii!l 
of God. 

We can also from the Holy 
Father’s statement that the restoration 
of the non-Catholic baptized world to 
religious unity means the restoration 
of the bonds of union with the Catho- 
lic Church from which their ancestors 
separated. There is no other way to 
true religious unity than by wav of 
return to the Catholic Church. That 
means the acceptance by faith of the 
entire bedy of revelation which was 
committed to the Church by Christ as 
a sacred “deposit.” It means also the 
acceptance of those duties which go 
with being a Catholic, including vis- 
ible union with the Holy See of Peter. 

This, then, is Catholic Ecumenism— 
namely, the reconciliation of all bap- 
tized but separated persons with the 
Catholic Church. This is, primarily, a 
work of charity. There is no hostility 
the mind of the 
Church towards any living soul. The 
Church is ever conscious of her divine 
missien and she loves the separated 
brethren with a sincere motherly love. 
The separated 


even 


see 


or antagonism in 


brethren sometimes 











Origin of Rites 


BESIDES BEING SAID in Latin, the 
Sacrifice of the Mass is celebrated 
in other languages and according 
to othe: “What?” 
ask. “How did this come about? I 
thought the Mass was the same all 


rites you may 


over the world 

Yes, the Mass is the same all 
over the world. When Our Lord 
said the first Mass at the Last 


Supper, He gave us the elements 
of the Holy Sacrifice. These simple 
elements were the Offertory, Con- 
the 


same three “principal parts” of the 


secration, and Communion 


Mass at which we must be present 
today in order to “hear Mass.” 
Our divine Redeemer took bread 
and wine, prayed over them, and 
offered them up to the Father with 
Phen He changed them 
into His precious Body and Blood 


a blessing 


and gave Holy Communion to the 
Apostle Ss 

Lord told them to 
do the same thing in commemora- 
tion of Him, this the Apostles did 
faithfully 


preac hed 


Because Ou 


In whatever places they 
the Gospel, also 
the Eucharist—at first 
mostly in Synagogues since the first 


they 
celebrated 


converts were Jewish. This is why 
parts of the Mass preceding the 


Offertory are borrowed from the 
Synagogue service. 
Towards the end of the First 


Century, more and more Gentiles 
began to enter the Church. Then 
came the period of persecution, 
which did not end until the Fourth 
Century. By this time, patterns of 
worship had begun to appear and 
the churches in various regions had 
developed their own characteristic 
liturgy. In essentials, the Mass was 
the same everywhere, consisting of 
the Offertory, Consecration, and 
But in accidentals, 
there were local variations. 

In this way there grew up the 
chief rites: at Rome, at Alexandria 
(in Egypt), at Antioch (in Syria), 
and eventually at Constantinople 
(the Eastern capital of the Empire). 

The two largest rites in the 
Church today are 1) the Roman Rite 
and 2) the Byzantine Rite. In the 
year 1054 the Patriarch of Constan- 
tinople fell into schism from the 
Catholic Church and_ eventually 
took most of the Byzantine Rite 
people with him. The number of 
Byzantine Catholics still in union 
with Rome number about eight 
million. t 

—Rarrpu Tuomas, S.A 


Communion. 
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seem to think that the Church loves 
them she loves God's 
truth more than their good faith. She 


will not compromise, because she can- 


less because 


not. She is the dispenser, the guardian 
of the divine deposit, not its owner; 
it has been committed to her care and 
she is divinely assisted in 
forth, but 


change God's 


setting it 


she cannot barter and eX- 
property 


competition 


There is no 
the 
there 


between two 
but 


must love the 


ictual 


commandments of love 


5 
an order of priority: we 
separated brethren according to God. 
We desire for them what God desires 
for them—namely, their membership 
in the one Mystical Body, the Church. 
Some sixteen hundred years ago, St. 
the Donatists, 
separated brethren of his time, the 
following: Well you know what the 
Catholic Church is and what it is to 
be cut off from the Vine. Are there 
any thoughtful men among you? Let 
them come and find life in the Root. 
Number up the priests from the days 
that Peter sat, and in their ancestral 
ranks note who to whom succeeded; 
for that is the Rock over which the 
gates of Hell shall never prevail. The 
doctrine is exactly the same today. 
We realize that this project of rec- 
onciling all separated baptized with 
the Church is enormous and far be- 
yond any purely human efforts. But 
it is possible through prayer. If every 
Catholic prayed for this end, we 
would soon see its realization. Take 
part in the prayers of the Chair of 
Unity Octave (January 18-25). The 
Holy Father asks you to do it. Also 
join our League of Prayer for Unity. 
He blesses all who do so. tT 


Augustine addressed 


John XXIll: Pope of Unity 
Continued from page 7 
has flowed down through the years 
direct from the Divine Christ. Pope 
John’s tact bridged difficult political- 
religious gaps in Turkey and Greece. 
His sincerity shone bright in his state- 
ments and actions of love towards the 
Buigarians, Greeks, Turks, and French 
among whom he worked. His wisdom 
was tested in France regarding the 
issues of Church-State relationships 
after the war and of the priest-worker 
movement in large French cities. 
With all this behind him, it was not 
a mere dream or whim that prompted 
Pope John XXIII to aim for the accom- 
plishment of religious unity. For he 
himself has said, “It should only be 
necessary to demand that, once hope 
is well founded, one should look to its 
execution.” His years of experience 
have created this hope within his 


heart. Now he longs for its execution. T 
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THEEaNHN FTO P I 
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AFRICAN TEENAGE WORLD 
AFRICA IS THE HOME of countless teen- 
agers who are very different from you. 
How, you ask, are they different? 
The African teenager is such only 
in age. He does not form a specific 
class. A girl is either married or not 
married. A boy is either a boy or a 
man. That's it, plain and simple. Home 
is a place to sleep. There is no real 
family life as you know it. Men and 
women eat separately and so do the 
children. In fact, most of the 
they live separately. 


time 


Boys are left more or less to fend 
for themselves. In many cases, they 
have to find their own food. They are 
always hungry. Food might be a bird 
they shot with a sling-shot or little 
bows and arrows. They eat it raw. 
Sometimes it’s just wild fruit or cater- 
pillars. There is no such thing as a 
hot dog or chocolate ice cream soda. 
Just the same, they are happy even if 
they are hungry. 

The girls are treated differently. 
They are trained to be wives and 
mothers. At the age of four or five, 
the girl begins to carry little bundles 
of wood on her head, to work in the 
garden, and care for her many broth- 
ers and sisters. Most of the time she 
has to carry them piggy-back while 
doing something else. She grows up to 
be sold to the man her mother chooses 
as her husband. She is paid for either 
in cattle or in money. The price 
varies from thirty to a hundred dol- 
lars depending on how fat she is. The 


=, 


girl thinks nothing of it. It’s the cus- 
tom. 

Social life is weird but interesting. 
The whole village, young and old, 
gather around huge fires for feasts, 
parties, and dances. The African loves 
to dance. For these dances there are 
usually drums made by stretching ani- 
mal skins over a hollow log. Everyone 
stands around the drummers chanting 
African songs. When they dance they 
put Even 
the best of you could learn something 
from the African teenagers. 

As a feast progresses, the drums 


rock-and-rollers to shame. 


LLL OOo a Oh 


PLEASE MARY 
Mother dearest, Mother mine, 
Your sweet blessings on us shine; 
Every morning, noon, and night 
Keep us safe within thy sight; 

And when earthly chores are done 
Lead us to thy Sacred Son. 
—Betre LINEHAN 
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fantastically increase their already- 
rapid while their primitive 
masters grow in emotional frenzy. To 


tempo, 


the rhythmic drumming can be heard 
the tireless shuffle of the dark-skinned 
dancers. The light from the fire glis- 
tens on their sweaty faces and writh- 
ing bodies, the earthen 
circle with grotesquely crooked shapes. 


shadowing 


Around them stand the other villagers, 
rhythmically clapping their hands. A 





primitive, hypnotic spell seems to fall 
over all the participants. The Africans 
dance for hours and sometimes the 
whole night through. 

Aside from this and a few games 
played with stones, there is really not © 
much entertainment for the teenagers 
in the jungle. In the towns where the 
white men have settled there are a 
few changes taking place. In mission- 
ary schools the boys learn how to play 
soccer, using their bare feet to kick 
the ball. The girls play a modified 
form of basketball, which is strictly a 
girl’s Vollevball is 
popular and in this the Africans are 
very skillful 

In certain towns the African teen- 
agers can go to a movie. They like 
our American the 
best, especially when there is a lot of 


game. also verv 


cowboy movies 


shooting and excitement. In these dis- 
tricts, dating is also taking hold.. But 


the boy still has to pay for the te@if—___ 


he marries her. 

Opportunities for trades and work 
are fair. African young men are now 
learning to be mineworkers, mechan- 
Very 
few professions are open to African 
young A few learn to be 
nurses. Religious life is open to those 
who are properly qualified. 

Such is Africa to an African teen- 
ager. Maybe time will change things 
and mavbe it won't take too long. = TF 

—Fapian LApenis, O.F.M. Conv. 


ics, carpenters or bricklayers 


women. 


LIGHT HUMOR 


LaucnuTer is the 
cleansing agent of the human body 
known to mankind! We all know it 
feels good to let ourselves go and 
laugh a little. It stirs the blood and 
brings a better circulation. Notice 
how your chest expands and the extra 


most complete 


fresh air adds a certain vitality to 


whole being! Those cobwebs 
are dusted the 
brain and there’s a new bright out- 
look on life. 

Come to think of it—maybe we 
langh often 
laughter is the cheapest luxury man 
can enjoy. The old saying still goes: 
“Laugh and the world laughs with 
you.” Try it and see for yourself! Tf 


your 


surely away from 


should more because 


A TIE! 
He raced the train and 
Got across all right: 
The cross lies on his grave 
A lovely marble white! 
Le PES 


—Bup STaRWwas 
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RECORDS 


WitnHovt 
the 
recording 


DISCUSSING 
the 


business is 


“why” of it, 
quite definitely a part 
of our cultural and eco 
Dur- 
ing the 10-vear period 
between 1948 and 1958 
record sales 


20% to 25% 


nomic structures. 


increased 
every yeat 
At present, this facet of 

the entertainment world is doing a 
yearly business of 400 million dollars. 
Naturally, a large 
those buying records are 


percentage of 
Catholics 
And in that group there are probably 
a considerable number of avid collec- 
tors. With this thought in mind, one 
wonders if some of these individuals 
are overlooking a whole area of out- 
standing recordings. We refer to the 
excellent religious records 
that are worthy to be in your collec- 
tion not only because they will round 
out your record library with material 
bespeaking Catholicism, but because 
they 


array of 


are artistically and technically 


deserving of being there. 


HYMNS 

Following, therefore, are brief 
sketches of what may be found in just 
a few of the many available religious 
albums. All of the records are 33%. 

Hymns to Mary, a Tosa recording, 
was inspired by the late Pope Pius 
XII's wish that there be a restoration 
of popular religious singing. This al- 
bum is part of the Hymns for the 
Home series and endeavors to present 
some of the better Catholic hymns, 
both ancient and modern. 

In this album, the St. Lawrence 
Seminary Choir presents some of the 
time-honored Marian chants, some fa- 
miliar texts and tunes in strict hymn 
style and a few compositions by con- 
temporary writers. Some of the hymns 
included are: Ave Maria (traditional 
Gregorian melody), Holy Mary, O 
Sanctissma, the Lourdes Hymn and 
Salve Regina. 

Also on the Tosa label in the 
Hymns for the Home series are hymns 
for Advent and Christmas. While 
carols have always enjoyed great pop- 
ularity, recent generations have neg- 
lected the Advent and Christmas 
hymns. The St. Lawrence Seminary 
Choir, therefore, presents some of the 
finest examples from the great treas- 
ury of Christian hymnody—many of 
them recorded for the first time. It is 
hoped that Christian families, in par- 
ticular, will find these hymns an aid 
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to recreating in their homes the spirit 
of peace and joy experienced by the 
Holy Family on that first Christmas 
night. 

Hallowed Be Thy the 
much-discussed album which contains 
the voice of the late Pope Pius XI 
reciting a 


Name is 


Paternoster, as well as a 
group of beautiful hymns sung by the 
Centennial Choir. Included among the 
hymns are: Come Holy Ghost, At the 
Cross Her Station Keeping and Holy 
God, We Praise Thy Name. 

Darick Records produced this al- 
bum last year with the cooperation of 
the Reverend John S. Banahan, who 
heads the Office of Radio and Tele- 
the Chicago Archdiocese 
This recording is the start of a long- 
range program designed to refamiliar- 
Catholics with Catholic 
which is not necessarily liturgical 

The Ave Maria album, under the 
label of the World Library of Sacred 


vision of 


ize music 


Music, is most interesting. The various 
Ave Marias do not appear in the order 
of their popularity, but in the chrono- 
logical order of their musical styles. 
The examples have been selected for 
their intrinsic worth as well as their 
historical significance. Each is a musi- 
cal masterpiece in its own right and 
each is representative of a particular 
era in musical history. 

Are you one of the multitude of 
people who are never quite sure 
which is Gounod’s and which is Schu- 
bert’s Ave Maria? So that you can 
distinguish them, they are sung in 
succession, in this album, by the same 
soprano voice in order that you may 
compare the songs rather than the 
singer. 

Also included among the various 
Ave Marias is one written by an 
American Trappistine Nun. It is not 
uncommon perhaps for a Nun to write 
an Ave Maria. But when a master- 
piece so uncommonly fresh and mod- 
this comes from behind the 
cloistered wall it is not only uncom- 
mon—it is rare. The Sister Composer, 


ern as 


ONE 


living in the United States today, mi 
Her name ; 
from the 
hidden in 

wil 


remain 
identity 
just as 
prayerful life of 
Our Lord. But 


be known to the whole world. 


anonymous 


are hidden wor 


she herself Is 
joyful union 


her prayer can no 


THE SPOKEN WORD 


In the realm of the spoken wo 
Catholics can find records of intere 
rhe morality play calle 
Everyman, a 


and _ profit 
Lenten sermon 
form of a drama, is on a C 

record with Burgess Meredith narra 
One of t 


most moving sermons which has ré 


ing the role of Everyman 


cently been recorded is The Secon 
Spring by Cardinal Newman with t 
voice of Rev. John Madden and sol 
by Catholic Distributors. 

Spoken Arts have put together 
collection of poetry by such Catholl 
poets as Belloc, Chesterton, and Frag 
cis Thompson. The narrators are José 
phine McGarry Callan and Leo Brad 


GREGORIAN CHANT 


For those who prefer Gregori: 
chant, one of the best productions 
a three-record LP album, Music i 
Catholic Worship, which is availab 
from the Pius X School of Liturgica 
Music. The new Easter Liturgy wi 
the Baptismal Promises & Mass of tl 
Easter Vigil, the Blessings & East 
Song, and the Easter Sunday Mas 
have been done by the Catholic Uni 
versity Theological Students on twi 
Decca records. 

If you listen to Gregorian or plai 
chant, two things should be kept i 
mind. Liturgical different 
from what we think of as music today, 
It is the expression of a drama if 
which man’s prayers arise to God 
through Christ and in which the bless 
ings of God descend through Him int 
the Church. Plain-chant is the express 
ion of this liturgical action. 

As previously mentioned, this is onl 
a brief report on religious record 
Nevertheless, we hope it will stimu 
late your interest to the extent tha 
you will add a number of these r 
cordings to your collection. 

Tosa Recorninc, INc., 1532 North 68th 

St.. Wauwatosa 13, Wisconsin 
Darick Recorps, Inc., 1520 W. 

Ave., Chicago 26, Illinois 


music is 


Devon 


Worv-p Lisrary or SAacrep Music, 1846 
Westwood Ave., Cincinnati 14, Ohio 

CarpMon, 277 5th Ave., New York Cit 

Spoken Arts, 95 Valley Rd., New 
Rochelle, N.Y. 

Prius X Scnoor or LrrurcicaL Musicy 
Manhattanville College of the Sacred 
Heart, Purchase, N.Y. 

Caruoiic Distripurors. 907 


St. N.E., Washington 17, D.C. 
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